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by which the world’s 


; : finest cars are judged 




















GENUINE IRISH 
TWEEDS AND 
HOMESPUNS 


World famous for smart appears 
ance and hard wear ; surpass all 
other fabrics for durability and 
comfort. 


Sold direct from the old-estab- 
lished distributing centre ; by the 
yard, or in garments tailored to 
measure. 


Patterns and Tailoring Details, 

Post Free, from Desk 18. 

THE WHITE HOUSE 
PORTRUSH, NORTHERN IRELAND 


No branches or agencies. 
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TENNENT’S 
British LAGER 


ESTD. 











THE LARGEST EXPORTERS OF BRITISH BOTTLED BEERS 
J. & R. TENNENT LT? Wellpark Brewery, GLASGOW 


PRICE 1s. 6d.: BY INLAND POST, 1s. 8d. 
Canada and Newfoundiand, 14d. Foreign, 2d, 
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FIRTH-VICKERS 


“STAYBRITE™ 


REG? TRADE MARK 


SUPER RUSTLESS STEEL 
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a ~ GREAT MIXER 
Wherever you go throughout the Great Industries, 


there you will find ‘‘ Staybrite’”’ steel always bright, 
strong, and free from corrosive depression. 


The outstanding corrosion-resisting properties of 
Firth-Vickers ‘‘ Staybrite”’ steel render it peculiarly 
suitable for use in mixers associated with com- 
plicated and highly involved processes. 


In such Industries as Brewing, Dyeing, Food and 
Chemical Manufacture, to name only a_ few, 
the perfect product depends on perfect mixing 
of constituents. many of which are of a highly 
corrosive nature. 


Cwing to the large demand for There is really no substitute for the corrosion 
Government purposes, we are : oe ea 
at present greatly restricted as resistance, strength, ductility and workability of 


regards the purpose for which 
these steels can be supplied. 


‘*Staybrite ”’ steel. 











The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustration 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, 





A CHARACTERISTIC STUDY OF MR. CHURCHILL, CIGAR 
WHICH ARMY EXERCISE 


THE SOUTHERN COMMAND IN 


In recent weeks the Prime Minister has been if possible even more prominently 
in the public eye than usual, as the result of frequent attendance at manceuvres, 
invasion practice, and tank inspections. Above he is seen during a recent visit 
to the Southern Command, when live ammunition was used in a mock battle. 
Three outstanding tributes to Mr. Churchill's leadership have been paid recently 
by prominent Americans now in England. Mr. Harry Hopkins, in his great 
broadcast said: ‘‘ The President is one with your Prime Minister 


on July 27, 





and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America, 


1941. 








IN MOUTH, WATCHING A REALISTIC MOCK BATTLE IN 


LIVE AMMUNITION WAS USED. 


in his determination to break the ruthless power of that sinful psychopathic of 
Berlin."’ ‘Mr. Quentin Reynolds, pleading for ‘‘ toughness’ declared that ‘‘this is not 
a war for gentlemen. It is a war that must be won by the Churchills, the 
Beaverbrooks—yes, and by the Roosevelts—of this world.” And Miss Dorothy 
Thompson, in a tribute to Britain’s resistance under Mr. Churchill at the time of 
Dunkirk, affirmed that “if you had given up in that awful moment we would have 
given up too.’’ (British Official Photograph.) 
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“THE CONVOY MUST GO THROUGH,” ORDERED THE ADMIRAL— 4) 


SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL Artist G. H. Davis = 
RO} 








“THE CONVOY MUST SO THROUGH”? WAS ADMIRAL SOMERVILLE’S ORDER. ON JULY 22, AFTER DARK; AN ENEMY SUBMARINE ATTACKS AND IS DEPTH-CHARGED. (RIGHT), 


i acd I A 
SHORTLY AFTER BREAKFAST ON THE 23RD, ENEMY BOMBERS ARE SIGHTED, AND “‘ ARK ROYAL”? SENDS UP HER FIGHTERS TO ENGAGE. eee 











TWENTY MINUTES LATER—ON THE 23RD—THE ROAR OF DESTROYERS’ GUNS HERALDS THE APPROACH OF ENEMY BOMBERS, WHICH PASS DOWN THE MIDDLE OF THE CONVOY TEN MI 
TWO FALL FLAMING INTO THE SEA, AND OTHERS, UNABLE TO FACE THE FIERCE BARRAGE, FLEE, HOTLY PURSUED BY OUR FIGHTERS. A TORP 











A GREAT COLUMN OF BLACK SMOKE RISES FROM THE DESTROYER ON THE SAME AFTERNOON—THE 23RD-—-WAVE AFTER WAVE OF ENEMY BOMBERS MAKE FIERCE ATTACKS, 
* FEARLESS,’” BADLY HIT. HER SURVIVORS ARE RESCUED. BUT WITHOUT SUCCESS. THEY ARE DRIVEN OFF WITH LOSSES. 




















a 
AT 7 P.M. ITALIAN TORPEDO BOMBERS ATTACK THE CONVOY FROM STARBOARD, SKIMMING THE WATER LIKE BIRDS AND DROPPING AT 7.45 HIGH-LEVEL BOMBERS ATTACK. TWO ARE AFTER 
TORPEDOES AS THEY SWING AWAY AFTER THE ATTACK. ONE SEAPLANE BELIEVED HIT. SHOT DOWN. THE ENEMY LOST TWELVE MACHINES 
The severe mauling given to a succession of concerted enemy attacks on a in an order, and go through it did, although subjected to almost continuous é@memy 
most important British convoy, which lasted with little intermission for nearly attacks from bombers—high-level, dive-, and torpedo-E-boats, and submarines. Fighter: 
three days and nights, is represented in the drawings above of our special The men, the ships, the escorting warships, including the Admiral’s flagship. sea anc 
artist G. H. Davis, and in addition are two other sketches of the Italian ** Renown,” with the fighters of the ‘‘ Ark Royal,’’ arrived safely at the destroy, 
small fast craft attack upon Malta Harbour on July 26, in which the enemy destination except for the loss of the destroyer ‘‘ Fearless.’’ Early on July 23, faved, ; 
were routed with the loss of seventeen boats and three aircraft, the attack soon after breakfast, the fighters, with their battle-cry ‘‘ Tally-ho!"’ swept 0 thro 
being made, claimed Italy, because the convoy had sheltered in Malta, which and soared amid the rattle of machine-guns. There was the cracking din thers 
is untrue. ‘‘ The convoy must go through,’’ said Vice-Admiral Somerville, of A.-A. guns, the tattoo of pom-poms and rat-rat-tat of machine-guns as_ 4@lso a 
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.L— AND IT DID: STORY OF A THRILLING MEDITERRANEAN FEAT. 


- Davis yroM INFORMATION GIVEN BY THE ADMIRALTY. 


AT 3 A.M. NEXT DAY—24TH. IN INKY DARKNESS, ITALIAN E-BOATS TRIED THEIR LUCK. A CRUISER SWITCHES ON ITS SIDELIGHT FOR HALF A MINUTE, AND REVEALS AN E-BOAT 
TWISTING AND TURNING TO ESCAPE OUR SHELLS. FLYING SPLINTERS DENOTE A DIRECT HIT. 

» wk 
= 


@° 


DIVE-BOMBERS ATTACK, BUT ARE MET WITH A TERRIFIC BARRAGE FROM THE SHIPS. 


SEN MINUTES LATER: A MERCHANTMAN IS STRUCK BY AT 7.20 A.M. Bicnt “su. 87” 
ENDED ATTACKS WHICH HAD LASTED FOR 60 HOURS. 


A TORPEDO, BUT CONTINUES UNDER HER OWN POWER. TWO ARE SHOT DOWN. THUS 
MOTOR-BOAT ATTACK ON MALTA UTTERLY ROUTED. 


~ 
— 
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26, SHORTLY BEFORE § A.M., ITALIAN E-BOATS APPEAR IN VALETTA HARBOUR ENTRANCE AT MALTA. NONE ENTERED IT. FIVE WERE SUNK, AND EIGHT SMALL TORPEDO- 


‘ CARRYING CRAFT WHICH TRIED TO BREAK INTO THE HARBOUR WERE ALL SUNK. 


Gt Heavtp 

< ‘ 
© ARE AFTER HAVING BEEN DRIVEN OFF WITH SEVERE LOSS BY MALTA’S COASTAL BATTERIES—THE GUNNERS AT MALTA HAVE WON GREAT DISTINCTION IN THE WAR—THE ENEMY E-BOATS 
HINE WERE PURSUED BY R.A.F, FIGHTERS, WHO SANK FOUR MORE, MAKING I7 IN ALL, AND DAMAGED OTHERS. 
uous enemy high-level bombers and torpedo-bombers made a simultaneous attack. In a high-level attack a destroyer was damaged and a merchant ship also, 
rines. Fighters from the ‘* Ark Royal "’ tore into them. Two fell flaming into the but both continued. Six E-boats which attacked in darkness were driven 


gship. $a and three others fled, hard hit. A column of black smoke from the off, one sunk and another damaged. Altogether the enemy lost twelve 
the destroyer ‘* Fearless "’ told, alas, of severe damage, but her crew were mostly bombers, ‘“‘an event’’ said the First Lord of the Admiralty, ‘‘ which will 
y 23, faved, and she was torpedoed by another destroyer because ‘‘ the convoy must stand out in the naval history of the war.’’ In the attack on Valetta 
wept © through.” In the evening two bombers were shot down by fighters and Harbour, the enemy lost, as stated, seventeen light craft, including all eight 
din @thers were damaged. Next morning’ a Cant flying-boat was forced down, ** mystery .craft,’’ which the Italian Press claimed were using a new type of 
s as @lso a second, and fighters intercepted and shot down two Italian bombers. torpedo piloted by specially. trained ‘* suicide sailors.’’ It was a fitting description. 
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CANADIAN 
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TANKS HERE; SYRIAN ARMISTICE. 


Beet” 





TANKS AND MEN OF THE CANADIAN TANK BRIGADE Bodh SO LS HAND SIGNALLING FROM 


THE CUPOLAS OF THEIR MASSIVE ‘“ MATILDAS.” 

The Canadian Tank Brigade which arrived a short while ago in this country was 
the largest troop contingent yet sent by the Dominion. The Brigade consists not 
only of Canadians from all over the Dominion, but includes many Americans who 
crossed the border to enlist. Now this powerful force is fully equipped with the 
best British tanks—‘“ Matildas,” ‘‘ Valentines,” and ‘“ Churchills.” 








THE NAZI CONSUL-GEN®RAL AT SAN FRANCISCO, CAPTAIN 
FRITZ WIEDERMANN, W'!TH HIS WIFE AND SON IN NEW YORK. 


closing of all German Consular caubtiiments in the United States Last week we pub 
removal | by July iO of all their personnel of German nationality was found in the desert a! 
ted by Presiv dent Roosevelt on June 16. Captain Fritz our picture concerns a 
rmann, the notorious Nazi Consul-General in San Francisco, territory. Disguised 
attempted to obtain tne return of a Japanese liner to embark himself nights across the sa 


a 
circumstances, 


and the Nazi New York Consul, but had finally to sail from New York. 


WALKED FOR ‘4 NIGHTS 



















A BOEING “ FLYING FORTRESS’ 
WAS LAUNCHED IN DAYLIGHT FROM THE STRATOSPHERE, 

“ Stirlings”’ and Boeing ‘‘ Flying Fortresses”’ were linked together recently in one of the 

air-news stories of the war—the devastating daylight attacks by the R.A.F. on the French 

Brest and Pallice. Shipping, docks, dockside buildings, and the notorious battleships 

mau” and “ Scharnhorst ’”’ (now at La Pallice) formed the target for this tremendous 

Flying at a fantastic height, Boeings of the Bomber Command did deadly work, as 











AN R.A.F. FLYING OFFICER WHO, 
ACROSS THE BURNING DESERT. 


picture of a Free French 

after his ‘plane h s 
pilot whose ’plane c i Vv 
, the R.A.F. pi ilot walked for fourteen Ai 
ached the British lines. In the Com 
mile is more than justifiable. 














TAKING OFF FOR THE ATTACK ON BREST. THE ATTACK 


BRITISH SHOCK TROOPS REHEARSING FOR THE OCCASION WHICH WILL PROVIDE THEM 
WITH AN OPPORTUNITY TO ADMINISTER A NASTY SHOCK TO THE ENEMY. 


Much has been heard of and written about Germany’s shock troops, but the Army 
authorities are taking steps against the day when the Nazis will be receiving shocks 
instead of giving them. Our picture shows just a part of the strenuous toughen 
ing-up course which certain specially picked soldiers are receiving as part of their 
normal routine. Swimming in a running sea in full kit is no mean achievement. 
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THE SYRIAN ARMISTICE : (L. TO R.) AIR COM. BROWN, LT.-GEN. 
LAVERACK, GENERALS WILSON AND CATROUX AT ACRE. 
This official group photograph, taken at Acre, where the Armistice was 
ned on June +7 between the British and the representative of the 
ichy Forces, bringing to an end hostilities in Syria, shows (1. to r.) 
r Com. Brown, Air C.-in-C. in Palestine; Lt.-Gen. Laverack, 
mmanding Australians in Syria; General Sir Henry Maitland- Wilson, 
G O.C.-in-C., Middle East: and Gen. Catroux, Free French C.-in-C. 


DISGUISED AS AN ARAB, 





“c ” 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL BENEATH THE GIANT FUSELAGE OF A STIRLING BOMBER 


DURING A RECENT INSPECTION OF THIS MIGHTY BRITISH MACHINE. 

did the “ Stirlings."” The U.S.A. “ Flying Fortress” is perhaps better known to the public than 

our own “ Stirling ’’ (photographs of which appear on page 147), and while it is impos ssible to give 

detailed parti ulars of Britain’s aerial giant, it is permissible to state that the wing-span of the 

‘Stirling’ is only a foot or so | d the overall length nearly twenty feet greater than that 
of the famous Boeing “ Flying Fortress.” 
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HE winning of wars is a strange business. It 
is one to which in time of peace the British 
people never give any serious study. The late Sir 
John Fortescue, author of that noble work, ‘“‘ The 
History of the British Army,’’ used to lament in the 
prefaces of his later volumes that the demand for 
his book—admitted by the Staff College to be of 
immense value—was so small as to be almost non- 
existent. After the last war, when with inflated 
prices the wages of paper-makers, ink-makers and 
printers had risen in some cases to as much as ten 
pounds a week, he complained that those of the 
military historian remained at rather less than 
fourteen shillings. British electors, statesmen and 
Civil Servants, even the majority of British sailors 
and soldiers, never bother their heads in normal 
times as to how to win their wars. They merely 
win them when they come. 


To this let me add .at 
once, lest I am_ rightly 
judged guilty of encouraging 
the national vice of com- 
placency, that we always 
pay an appalling initial price 
in blood and treasure for 
our neglect. At the outset 
of all our wars, the very 
flower of the younger genera- 
tion is sacrificed as an 
expiation for popular idle- 
ness, ignorance and _ folly. 
This sacrifice makes no 
direct contribution to the 
victory we ultimately win: 
it merely clears the debit 
account we have so care- 
lessly run up with death and 
destruction. Yet it serves an 
indirect purpose, for only by 
such losses are we roused to 
learn what we have to 
learn before we can become 
victors. That the lesson has 
been repeatedly learnt 
before by our forefathers 
and might be transmitted to 
us by some less expensive 
method than a Magers- 
fontein or a Dunkirk never 
seems to occur to us. 


Yet, as I have observed, 
we win our wars, which 
is more than can be said 
for other nations which have 
taken far more initial 
trouble than we to prepare 
for them. And perhaps the fact suggests that in 
our very distaste for being too ready for war, there 
is a certain unconscious wisdom. For ordeal by 
battle is a tricky business, and he who predicts most 
carefully and logically is as likely to predict wrong 
as he who only applies his mind to the 





The most vital bases are those in the south, particularly the important naval base of 

hectares, from where attacks could be launched against British territories. 

warships, three aircraft-carriers, and fifty-five destroyers was reported moving southwards, accompanying thirty Japanese transports. 

In America the U.S. Navy Secretary said that there was no question that if the Japanese proceeded according to present plans, which 

he had in mind, there would be some action, and that the American Fleet was ready. 

granted “‘as a temporary military measure to defend Indo-China against the de Gaullists, Chinese and British,” to which allegation 
Mr. Eden replied in Parliament that the alleged designs of Great Britain in these regions were entirely non-existent. 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


your Navy will not be able to starve us a second time.” 
I reminded him of the air. I think at this point he 
thought me mad, and I dare say on the then com- 
parative figures of air strength and production he 
had good reason for doing so. But I had the advan- 
tage of him of having served in the old Royal Flying 
Corps and Royal Air Force at the end of the last war, 
and I was able to remember very clearly the astonish- 
ing way in which the tables of air superiority were 
turned on Imperial Germany. At the beginning of 1917 
the German had a marked air ascendancy on the 
Western Front. By the middle of 1918 that ascend- 
ancy had vanished as though it had never been. In 
the great autumn offensives of that year a German 
‘plane by day was almost as rare an object over our 
lines as a white top-hat at a Trades Union Congress, 
while practically all the fighting, in which thousands 


De 
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SURRENDERED BY THE VICHY GOVERNMENT, WITH OTHER BASES IN INDO-CHINA, TO JAPANESE DEMANDS: A VIEW 

OF CAMRANH BAY, INDO-CHINA, 720 MILES FROM SINGAPORE, WHICH NEARLY EQUALS IN EXTENT THE NAVAL BASE OF 

BREST AND FAR SURPASSES THAT OF TOULON—-WHERE JAPANESE WARSHIPS ARE NOW THREATENING SIMULTANEOUSLY 
CHINA, MALAY, THE PHILIPPINES AND THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


On July 23, under the combined pressure of Germany and Japan, Vichy surrendered to Japan’s demands for the grant of bases in 
Indo-China, required for operations against China and as a potential threat to American, British and Dutch possessions in the Pacific. 


of ’planes were engaged daily, took place over the 
German lines. By the middle of October the enemy’s 
resistance had virtually vanished; his aerodromes, 
communications, ammunition dumps and military 
bases were being subjected to almost continuous day 


Camranh Bay, covering some four thousand 
Meanwhile a Japanese fleet consisting of seven major 


The bases, a Vichy spokesman declared, were 


in this country was still being mobilised in all sin- 
cerity by at least two out of the three political parties 
in support of pacifism and unilateral disarmament, 
stole a tremendous march on us in air construction 
and training. For a time, during that inevitable 
time lag between events and opinion which Lord 
Baldwin, in a famous speech, described as the chief 
disability of a democracy, the country was in terrible 
danger. The same statesman, at a very grave crisis 
in international affairs, was forced to admit that his 
lips were sealed, because, as is now notorious, our 
battle fleet, pared to the bone, was almost wholly 
undefended against modern air attack. On the 
fifteen great ships which composed that fleet not 
only our entire imperial structure, but the very 
existence of the overcrowded population of this island 
depended. Between 1935 and 1938 England was 
probably in greater peril 
than she had been at any 
time since the early years of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Though 
the public never realised the 
reason, our statesmen were 
forced to play for time—an 
uneasy and _ humiliating 
process. They were in the 
same position as batsmen 
sent in to play out time on 
a difficult wicket, so that a 
losing match might still be 
redeemable next day. But 
while the ignorant crowd 
grew restive and barracked 
their painful efforts, Britain 
was already beginning that 
quiet and imperceptible pro- 
cess of adaptation and recoil 
which she always applies 
to awkward situations. 


A year or even two years 
later than the Germans we 
began our own aerial build- 
ing programme. At the time 
of Munich that process was 
still hopelessly incomplete : 
had the Germans launched 
their great daylight raids on 
London in September 1938 
instead of inSeptember 1940, 
the capital and nerve centre 
of our Empire would have 
suffered the same fate as 
Warsaw, Belgrade and 
Rotterdam. It is doubtful if 
we could have survived it. 
But by the time war came, 
still more by the time the 
Germans struck in the west, the process was sufficiently 
far advanced to stave off disaster while our offensive 
arms were being got ready. Still inadequate in numbers 
for all but defence, our machines were sufficiently 
superior in quality to make that defence prevail. 

They were so, partly by virtue of our 





situation when the guns have already 
started to go off. That is, always 
provided the latter has made enough 
preparation to be able to defend himself 
from complete annihilation while the 
job is being learnt. 


YVHEREVER you are, 
to the 8.B.C.’s short-wave transmissions. 
Probably, you will find details of the times and 


selected for many parts of the world. 


LONDON CALLING TO OUR READERS OVERSEAS. 





A good example of this paradox is 
to be found in the growing superiority 
of Britain in the air. Two years ago, if 
there was one thing more than another on 
which the Germans counted for an easy 
victory, it was on their long and early 
application to mastery of the air. It 





you can keep in direct touch with news from Britain by listening 
The times and wave-lengths are specially 


very failure to forestall the Germans in 
their building programme. For the 
‘“‘ Spitfires ’’’ and ‘‘ Hurricanes” which 
swept the Kentish and Dorset skies 
were designed, laid down and put 
into production not before but after 


most suitable for your own listening printed in the radio magazines and the German types against which 


papers in your district. 
Full details of the coming week's broadcasts in English by the B.B.C. are transmitted every 
Sunday morning in Morse Code to British authorities in many parts of the world. These are 
then made available to the Press. Details of br 
in advance wherever possible. 
Whilst malicious and false rumour is deliberately stirred up by the enemy in every land 
with the intention of creating confusion, the news from London will give you the truth. 


A 





in other | 


are also made available 


they operated, and their merits were, in 
part, at least, based on earlier mistakes 
of the Teuton designers and air-planners. 
Our own officers and technicians were 
able to benefit from their pioneer experi- 
ments. That is precisely how all long- 
fought wars are won. The blitzkrieg 








fell to my lot, a little while before the 

war to have a conversation with an influential German, 
in the course of which I reiterated the resolve of my 
countrymen that any attempt to settle the Danzig 
question by any method savouring of force would 
inevitably precipitate a long and terrible conflict in 
which the Government would be supported by an 
overwhelming majority of the British people. To 
which he as repeatedly replied : ‘‘ What will you do ? 
Germany’s western defences are impregnable, and 


and night bombing, while machine-gun attacks were 
being made with impunity by ceaseless relays of fighters 
on his transport and retreating columns. Unmilitarist, 
untotalitarian Britain, by merit of her very elasticity— 
almost of her unpreparedness—had, as usual, adapted 
herself to the novel and the unexpected in warfare. 


So it has always been: so-it is again proving 
to-day. The Nazis, in the years when public opinion 


tactics of the French shock-troops of 
Napoleon were later improved upon and surpassed by 
that wonderful army which Sir John Moore first trained 
in embryo and Wellington brought to perfection and 
mastery in the Spanish Peninsula. For war, however 
brilliantly planned in advance, is always, if only 
fought out with resolution by both sides, a test of 
trial and error, of thrust and parry, blow and counter- 
blow. Already our counter-offensive in the air, 
though in its initial stages, is gathering strength. 
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GERMAN VIEWS OF THE INVASION OF RUSSIA,’ 
PICTURES OF FLAME-THROWERS AND SOVIET 


OO OOOO OOOO LOL AL LE LLL ALLL LLL LLL Ae 


SH 
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THE GERMANS HAVE USED FLAME-THROWERS AGAINST RUSSIAN TROOPS. THE ABOVE PICTURE 
IS OF NAZI SAPPERS WITH FIRE CYLINDERS APPROACHING A SOVIET PILL-BOX. 


VOUONDOGUULLGUONAUENENDNOAUARONDANGUNOONAGEONOELOOUDEROENNSQNNDNDRNSGAGONONNAROHNDONSONNNNG: 
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AONNNN Soke tUUNNUNALERNNUNORANGNNUNGRNNGNDOEALONDNDOGAONDONOGONDOENDOGONNESOOAAONLEROOREOOONOHNOA 


ov 


A GERMAN VERSION OF ITS ARMY’S SUCCESSES 
A PHOTOGRAPH OF A SOVIET “NEST OF RESISTANCE” 
STROYED AT LUZK AS DESCRIBED BY THE NAZIS. 


IN RUSSIA: 
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A RUSSIAN FARM,SET ABLAZE BY SOVIET 
MAY LURK THERE. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF SOVIET “‘ SCORCHED EARTH” POLICY: 
PEASANTS, WHICH NAZIS ARE WAITING TO STORM—BUT GUERILLA TROOPS 
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g 
RUSSIAN AIRMEN BOMBED THIS FINNISH TOWN: A PICTURE SENT TO AMERICA TO CONVEY AN IMPRESSION 
OF SOVIET BARBARITY AGAINST THE FINNS WHO JOINED THE GERMANS, 


OOOO OOO CO OC OO LOLOL LOLOL LOLOL LE LOLOL LOL OO A 


TYPE OF <A RUSSIAN PEASANT PRISONER-OF-WAR : NOT 
HANDSOME, MAYBE, BUT A TOUGH AND DETERMINED OPPONENT 


oo on + puss 


eter eee ensincmseniedereirrteaceiaeaeaanealitaigiatimeneeatetelaael 


weeks, but of definite defeats, heavy losses, and a hold-up of the general 
offensive. Anxiety to prepare the German and Italian people as gradually 
as possible for the realisation of the bitter truth that all is not well is being 
indicated in the German Press. It thus becomes increasingly evident that 


Above, as in our last week’s issue, we publish a selection of German propa- 
gandist photographs, mostly radioed to the United States. The enemy object 
is, of course, to convince Isolationist opinion across the Atlantic that German 
arms are invincible. There is another reason as well, not to be overlooked. 


The war communiqués are becoming more and more serious, not merely of 
German failure to keep to their time-table of overthrowing Russia in-a few 


Hitler’s urgency is to call in his stooges, Japan and, if possible, Spain, to 
create diversions, especially the former, whose advent into the war may be 
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SHOWING THE “SCORCHED EARTH” EFFECTS. 
HOMES FIRED BY RUSSIANS IN RETREAT. 
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THE FPLAMEN-WERFERN HAVE SET THE SOVIET PILL-BOX ABLAZE. RUSSIAN COMMUNIQUES 
STATED THAT THE FLAME-THROWERS WERE WIPED OUT. 
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THE ‘“* SCORCHED EARTH,” LEFT BY RUSSIANS IN RETREAT, AS 

ORDERED BY STALIN. A GERMAN MOTORISED UNIT PASSING 
THROUGH A RUSSIAN VILLAGE BURNT BY ITS INHABITANTS. 
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NAZI SAPPERS “ BLASTING BARBED WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS SURROUNDING A SOVIET BUNKER” IS THE GERMAN 
EXPLANATION, WITH FLAME-THROWERS WAITING TO ATTACK. 
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A FINNISH RESIDENTIAL AREA BOMBED BY SOVIET 'PLANES—ANOTHER NAZI PICTURE WHICH ACCUSES RUSSIA 
OF WANTON DESTRUCTION OF FINNISH TOWNS BEFORE FINLAND JOINED THE GERMANS, 
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= A ‘* STUBBORN "? RUSSIAN PRISONER-OF-WAR: ANOTHER TYPE OF 
{ STURDY RUSSIAN SOLDIER WHOSE “‘ STUBBORNNESS”’ IS EVINCED. 
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embarrassing to the United States and ourselves, in view of our mutual stakes not leave a single pound of grain or a single galion of petrol to the enemy,” 
in the Pacific. Such photographs as the above may, it is hoped by Goebbels, said Stalin on July 2, broadcasting to 180 millions of his people. ‘‘In the 
act as a check on the President, through renewed opposition. The pictures areas occupied by the enemy, foot and horse guerilla detachments must be 
have an interest of their own, because in two of them we see the result of created."" How thoroughly the Russian Premier has been obeyed all war 
Stalin's ‘“‘ scorched earth’? command and the burning of farm and homestead bulletins confirm. Other pictures show Nazi flame-throwers attacking pill- 
by the Russians sooner than surrender anything to the enemy. ‘‘ We must boxes, the use of a weapon in which they were not very successful 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
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SARI’ NTEREST 


in the arts, 
apparently, is as keen as ever, despite the ravages of war, 
which have destroyed some irreplaceable treasures and 
many historic monuments of architecture. The artistic 
professions have doubtless suffered as a means of livelihood, 
but still those gloomy prophecies about the coming end of 
civilisation have not yet been fulfilled. Evidence of that 
fact is to be found in the continued enterprise of authors 
and publishers in adding to the literature of the arts, on a 
scale of amplitude scarcely below that of pre-war days. 


Outstanding among such publications is the new series 
of English Master Painters, edited by Herbert Read. The 
first two volumes are “ REYNOLDs.”” By Ellis K. Water- 
house. With 300 Plates, comprising 360 Reproductions 
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d damaged as much again. 


r cities during the whole course of the war.” 


from the artist’s works (Kegan Paul; 42s.), and ** Boninc- 
ron.”’ By the Hon. Andrew Shirley. With Frontispiece 
and 157 other Plates, comprising 204 Illustrations in all 
(Kegan Paul; 31s. 6d.). The opulent character of these 
books, written and produced with scholarly enthusiasm, 
and rich in pictorial attractions, indicates that zxsthetic 
culture in this country is neither dead nor moribund. 
Only the absence of colour reproduction, understandable 
in present conditions, suggests any sign that things are 
not quite as they were; but there is compensation in the 
unusually large number of monochrome plates, all on a 
high level of technical quality. Provided as they are with 
chronological catalogues, iadexes, records of sales and 
changes of ownership, and other tabular information, besides 
long introductions, critical, appreciative and biographical, 
these volumes will be of the utmost value to art students, 
collectors and connoisseurs. A forthcoming addition to the 
series, now in preparation, is “ RicHarp Wsison.”” By 
W. G. Constable and C. C. Cunningham. 


In looking through the illustrations to the Reynolds 
volume, the general reader must be struck by the almost 
exclusive concentration on portraiture, chiefly of the 
aristocracy. As a portrait-painter, Sir Joshua was one of 
the most prolific, and it is a wonder no one has thought of 
producing an edition of Burke or Debrett illustrated from 
his work. Many of his portraits, with their fanciful settings 
and accessories, have a literary or biographical interest, 
and the useful ** Notes on the Illustrations ” given in this 
volume might be indefinitely expanded. There is no story, 
for instance, attached to the big key in the hand of Lord 
Heathfield, or to the picture of Wang-y-tong, apparently a 
Chinese youth ; while one of the portraits of Dr. Johnson, 
showing him engaged in argument, raises the question 
whether he is here using the deaf-and-dumb finger language. 
There are four portraits of Johnson at various ages, including 
an imaginary study of him as an infant. Other interesting 
sets representing famous men at different periods are the 
several portraits of Reynolds himself; of Charles James 
Fox, first in his younger and slimmer days and afterwards 
in rotunder middle-age ; and of Lord Rodney as a young 
man of fashion in 1761, and in 1789 in Admiral’s uniform, 
with a naval battle in the background. 

Mr. Waterhouse gives a concise account of Sir Joshua’s 
career, friendships, and character, with an illuminating 
survey of his art and foreign influences thereon, especially 
those of the Venetian School and of Rubens, and devotes a 
special section to his literary work, represented chiefly 
by the famous Discourses, in which he expressed his 
artistic faith. Nowadays, perhaps, among the most popu- 
larly familiar of Sir Joshua’s works are his pictures of 
childhood, such as “ The Age of Innocence” and “ The 
Infant Samuel,” but still more charming are his actual 


USE BY THE ROYAL 
HIGHLY DESTRUCTIVE 
HEAVIEST ARMOUR. 

apart from the raid on has been 


cretary for Air, revealed on July 19 that, 
P.A.F. bombers had sunk in the past four months no less than 300,000 tons of 
On July 14 Mr. Churchill said: “In the last 
ave thrown upon Germany about half the tonnage of bombs thrown by 
(British Official Photograph.) 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


child portraits, such as those of Master Crewe as Henry VIIL., 
and of his little sister, also apparently in fancy dress. 
Humour of a more satirical sort comes out in the parody 
of Raphael’s ‘* School of Athens,’ caricaturing a large 
group of “ English Visitors to Rome” in 1751, and two 
companion pictures showing some of the same personages 
in smaller groups. The mention of Irish names in this con- 
nection and the fact that ‘these paintings are now in the 
National Gallery of Ireland at Dublin, suggest that Reynolds 
mav have had some special feeling towards that country. 


Regarding the purpose of the present volume, and the 
emphasis laid on portraiture, Mr. Waterhouse writes : * The 
ideal book on Reynolds would run to about four fat volumes 
and would record all the sittings. 

Perhaps it may be done in 

our time, since there is indication 
of an awakening interest in Sir 
Joshua in the United States. 
Before it can be undertaken, a 
book is needed which will illustrate 
the bulk of Sir Joshua’s major 
work in portraiture.... It is a 
surprising thing that nothing of 
the kind has hitherto existed. 
The idea of producing a book of 
exactly this kind has been before 
me in making the selection of 
illustrations. An attempt has 
been made to illustrate the most 
important examples of each year 
or period, especially pictures shown 
at the Royal Academy. ; 
There is one particular type of 
omission which had better be men- 
tioned. This is that subject pieces 
have often been sacrificed to por- 
traits. Those who regret it will 
say—no matter what account I 
give of it—what Disraeli said of 
Newman’s conversion: ‘that it 
had been apologised for, but had 
AIR FORCE, never been explained.’ ”’ 

Richard Bonington (1802-1828) 
called “the Keats of 
English painting,’”’” because both 
died, of the same disease (tuber- 
culosis), at the same age 
(twenty-five), after an early flower- 
ing of genius full of infinite promise. Both, too, 
were romantics inspired by a love of beauty in nature 
and the glamour of the past in history and legend, and 
both won the deep affection of their friends. For a few 
years (from Bonington’s birth in 
1802 to the death of Keats in 1821) 
their lives overlapped, so that, in 
point of time, a meeting between 
them would have been possible, 
but geography rules it out, for 
when the painter was fifteen his 
parents left their home near 
Nottingham to settle at Calais, 
and he remained in France during 
the rest of the poet’s lifetime, 
spent mostly in London till he 
went to Italy, only to die there, 
in 1821. Had Bonington visited 
London before that date, these 
kindred spirits might conceivably 
have met, for Keats knew several 
artists, including Haydon and 
Joseph Severn. All this, however, 
is merely idle, if fascinating, 
speculation. 

Bonington, born ten years after 
the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
makes a stronger appeal, as a 
painter, to the present generation, 
because his work was an important 
factor in that great Anglo-French 
art movement of the early 
nineteenth century which came 
to a head in the Paris Salon 
of 1824, at which, with Constable, 
he was awarded a gold medal, 
and has affected, more or less, all 


AMERICA BECOMES 


BOSTON, 


subsequent developments of 

European painting. In France, where he became an 
intimate friend of Delacroix and the idol of Corot, 
he attached himself to the group of young rebels 


against the classical tradition. Describing the state 
of French academic opinion on zsthetics (a legacy of the 
Napoleonic régime), which Bonington rejected, by sheer 
independence and clarity of judgment, Mr. Shirley writes : 
** One cannot otherwise explain this phenomenon of a boy- 
painter, who, transplanted with no previous standards to 
another country . . . could resist the impact of a teaching 
system and of an aesthetic so logically buttressed as the 
French. The pre-eminence of the turncoat, David, and 
the perennial tendency of dictators to see in the arts a 
useful vein of propaganda, had combined to give French 
painting a rigid Code Napoléon. Yet there is not a 
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that Richard 

ever regarded these rules or painted anything that 
reflected them. He knew no doubts, no dread of con- 
sequences, but was natural in the face of Nature.” 

Mr. Shirley’s introductory essay is a brilliant study 
of Bonington both as man and artist, though the biographical 
material was unfortunately slight, and further depleted 
through the destruction of his most self-revealing letters 
‘by a pious but deplorable hand.” The analysis of his 
art will greatly broaden the average reader’s notions as to 
his scope and variety, showing that he was far more thah 
a delicate landscape painter in water-colours. There was 
a stage in his career, we learn, when landscape * took the 
second rank in his ambitions,”’ yielding place to imaginative 
work. ‘ While Bonington,” we read, * continued to paint 
fine landscape, under the new stimulus of Constable or 
Turner, it was Delacroix who turned him aside to the 
romantic subject picture, inspired from Byron, Scott, or 
the history of France. This new work has value not 
only for its dramatic qualities, its superb technique, or the 
impulse it gave to other painters. As original colour 
arrangements Bonington’s historical pictures must always 
take a very high place in painting. Diuligently as he studied 
the Dutch, the Flemings, the Venetians, -he never lost him- 
self as a colourist ; and no one has used his red, his blue, 
or his slightly metallic green in the combinations he evolved. 
There have been imitators, but no equals.” 


Pointing out the distinctive features of the present 
volume, and the author’s aim in preparing it, a preliminary 
note says: “ No list of his {Bonington’s! work has been 
offered as yet for general acceptance. The intention of 
this study is to provide, besides a sketch of his life, a pre- 
liminary list of paintings, water-colours, and drawings, 
which should form a canon of authenticity. It is supported 
by an argument for a definite chronology of his stvle, which 
has not been examined before in detail. The 204 illustra- 
tions are arranged chronologically. and show, besides the 
painter’s better-known works, hitherto unknown activities 
in portraiture and flower-painting, and, of course, his 
lithographs.”’ In its general arrangement the book follows 
the same plan as the Reynolds volume, and includes a 
bibliography, chronological catalogue, list of works sold 
as by Bonington, and an index. In both volumes the 
system of references is elaborate. It might perhaps have 
been made even better by referring in the index to plates 
as well as to text pages, and giving under each _ illus- 
tration a cross-reference to the relevant text-page and 
particulars of the original medium—oils, water-colour, 
or pencil, and so on. With books of this type many 
readers look at the illustrations first, and all sorts of 
incidental questions arise out of them, calling fer quick 
direction to an explanatory passage. 
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BESIDE AN EXTRA-LARGE AIR-RAID SIREN 


in some directions than others. (A.P.) 

Two other noteworthy books about art and artists, 
newly to hand, form complete contrasts in subject and 
atmosphere as well as period. One is “ SPANISH ROMAN- 
ESQUE ARCHITECTURE OF THE ELf&VENTH CENTURY.” By 
Walter Muir Whitehill, F.S.A., Assistant Director, Peabody 
Museum of Salem. With 121 Plates, 117 Text Figures, 
and 3 Maps (Oxford University Press and Humphrey 
Milford; 63s. net). The other book, largely concerned 
with the hectic life of a very modern painter, the late 
Amedeo Modigliani, a consumptive like Bonington, is 
entitled ‘Artist QuARTER.”” Reminiscences of Mont- 
martre and Montparnasse in the first two decades of the 
twentieth century. By Charles Douglas. With 16 Illus- 
trations (Faber; 18s.). I hope to deal at an early 
opportunity with these works. 


N.B.—Owing to extreme pressure on our space in this issue we much regret that Sir John Squire's usual Book of the Week article has been unavoidably held over. 
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GERMAN TROOPS IN RUSSIA: TEUTONIC THOROUGHNESS—AND CONFUSION. 
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WITH THE PARAPHERNALIA OF INVASION GERMAN SOLDIERS ENTER GRODNO: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SOON AFTER THE NAZIS HAD ENTERED THE RUSSIAN TOWN. 

na OF PARTICULAR INTEREST IS THE SOLDIER ON THE RIGHT PAYING OUT ARMY TELEPHONE WIRE FROM THE REEL ON HIS BACK. 
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he A NAZI COLUMN ADVANCING INTO RUSSIA IS THROWN INTO CONFUSION BY A BOMBING ATTACK FROM SOVIET AEROPLANES WHICH HAVE JUST PASSED OVER. 

iS- THE CONFUSION IS CONSIDERABLE; MOTORISED UNITS ARE ALL OVER THE ROAD WHILE A TANK HAS SOUGHT COVER ON THE SIDE OF A BANK. 
While the armed might of Germany continues (with lessening momentum) to hurl spirit and soul of a people as well as the material forces of its army, navy and 
itself against the forces of Russia, the people. of this vast country, in addition to air force. In common with all German propaganda photographs from the eastern 
the soldiery, continue to harass the enemy in every possible way. The German front, our pictures above disclose little, if any, sign of enthusiasm on the part 


troops are ‘‘up against’’ a problem beyond their Nazi-bound comprehension—the of the ‘ victorious"’ invaders. (A.P. Photographs.) 
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DOUGHTY RUSSIAN GUERILLA FIGHTERS—HARASS NAZI COMMUNICATIONS. 
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DEEP DEFENCE METHODS WHICH HAVE BEEN A PART OF THE ~~ SCORCHED 
POLICY : EQUIPMENT DESTROYED AND USED TO BLOCK A NAVIGABLE RIVER 
TO ENEMY PENETRATION—A NEW RUSSIAN WAR PICTURE. 
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WITHUUT HESITATION THE CIVILIAN WOMEN WORKING 
HARD AS MEN, HASTEN TO DIG A HUGE ANTI-TANK TRENCH OUTSIDE MOSCOW. 
A PARAMOUNT NEWS-REEL PICTURE JUST ARRIVED FROM MOSCOW, 
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RECEIVING WEAPONS 
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DIVISIONS. 


z MOUNTED GUERILLA TROOPS OF THE SOVIET PEOPLE’S ARMY ON 
? INSTRUCTIONS RIDE AWAY TO THEIR GIVEN “‘ HIDE-Ol 7." TO INTERCEPT THE 
WHICH HAS SO HARASSED THE NAZI 
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A SPLENDID SQUAD OF YOUNG RUSSIAN WOMEN BELONGING TO THE AMBULANCE 
IN THE RECENT BOMBING RAIDS ON MOSCOW THE WOMEN’S AMBULANCE CORPS AND 
RESCUED SUFFERERS WITHOUT EVER FALTERING—LIKE THEIR BRITISH SISTERS. 
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GUERILLA FIGHTERS ON THEIR WAY TO TAKE UP SNIPING POSITIONS IN DEEP 
THICKETS. SO SUCCESSFUL HAVE BEEN THEIR TACTICS IN THE REAR OF PANZER 
DIVISIONS THAT GERMAN SOLDIERS ARE FORBIDDEN TO ENTER WOODS. 
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z RUSSIAN LIGHT TANKS PASSING THROUGH HEAVILY WOODED COUNTRY TO ATTACK % 
NAZI STRAGGLERS ; OFFICERS OF A TANK COLUMN HALT TO DISCUSS THE ROUTE. 5 
# THE WORK OF SOVIET TANKS HAS BEEN ONE OF RUSSIA’S GREATEST SUCCESSES. P 
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These war pictures, which have reached London from Russia, some being part of a 
Soviet news-reel, are among the first to have arrived direct; hitherto the main war 
: pictures of the Russo-German war having come from German sources, and thus necessarily 


tainted. The interest in most of them lies in the demonstration of how Marshal 
Timoshenko has met the spear-head penetration of enemy Panzer divisions and 
i motorised forces by holding a loose front with deep and mobile defences to a depth 


often of more than a hundred miles. These elastic defences, frequently misnamed 
** guerilla,’ really tenacity and fuidity, are the natural reply to the far-ranging effects 
of tank and aeroplane, whereby, after permitting the advance units to force their way 





a considerable distance ahead of their infantry supports, the guerillas close in and cut 
off supplies, seeking shelter in forests and other hidden places. The Germans have 
posted notices in occupied towns and villages threatening to shoot all who conceal 
or fail to report the presence of guerillas, but on July 20 the Moscow Radio said 
not One man has been given up. German Blitzkrieg strategy shows signs of breaking 
down in face of this Russian defence-in-depth. M. Lozovsky, the Under-Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, said recently in a broadcast that the German forces held only 
certain front lines. In hundreds of towns and villages in the enemy rear, Russian 
forces were in control. ‘‘ They are a deadly menace to the enemy,’ he declared. 
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HILE one of the greatest 
combats known to history 
is raging from the extreme north 
to the extreme south of Russia it 
is particularly interesting to con- 
sider the tactical methods em- 
ployed by the enemy. Perhaps I 
should rather speak of the tactical 
principles upon which the German 
Army is trained, because those we know accurately, 
whereas the actual methods are often disputed. And 
I should like to begin with a warning. We have heard 
a great deal about the alliance between the tank and 
the air arm, which has indeed brought about Germany’s 
most outstanding victories. There has consequently 
been a disposition to conclude that the German 
infantry is good only for plodding behind the armoured 
forces and occupying the ground which they have won. 
At most a tribute is paid to the motorised infantry, 
which proved its worth in holding the flanks when the 
Germans thrust their way to the English Channel. 
But because the German infantry had relatively little 
to do in the two great stages of the fighting in the 
West, generally known as the Battle of the North and 
the Battle of France, it does not follow that it was 
incapable of doing more than a little. Its heaviest 
fighting was on the Aisne, but I imagine that the 
Germans thought the French resistance would have 
been more prolonged and were prepared to commit 
their infantry very much more heavily than was 
found to be necessary. On the vast Russian front the 
infantry must have been much more deeply engaged, 
especially in the centre and in any districts bordering 
on the great marshes, which are not suitable to the 
movement of tanks off such roads as exist. 

I am not suggesting that all the German infantry 
reaches the same standard. The newly formed divisions 
may be inferior to the older ones. Nor is it possible 
to say whether the nation possesses the stamina and 
the ability to stand up to heavy blows such as we 
witnessed in the last war. If it does not, then the 
infantry as a whole will not, because its great numbers 
render it fully representative of the average national 
manhood, whereas the so-called ‘‘ Fast Troops” 
(armoured and motorised forces) and other specialist 
formations may be the pick of the nation. But the 
older German infantry divisions are very highly 
trained, particularly in the offensive, and their training 
is imbued with offensive doctrine quite as deeply as 
that of the armoured forces. Naturally the Germans 
will always aim at Blitzkrieg, because it brings not 
only the quickest but also the cheapest success. The 
infantry will only take over the main rdle which is 
attributed to it in the official manual Truppenfihrung 
when it has to, but it would be extremely unwise to 
suppose that it is incapable of doing so or of acquitting 
itself well with the support of the very powerful artillery 
arm and perhaps a small proportion of tanks employed 
in what is now considered the old-fashioned method of 
close co-operation. When the history of the campaign 
in Russia comes to be unfolded I feel certain it will be 


THE CRIPPLED NAZI BATTLESHIP ** SCHARNHORST’’ WAS TOWED TO THE HARBOUR OF LA PALLICE, 240 MILES SOUTH OF 
BREST, BUT WAS DETECTED BY OBSERVATION AEROPLANES AND HEAVILY BOMBED ON JULY 24, AS WELL AS HER 


SISTER-SHIP “‘ GNEISENAU ”’ AT BREST, MANY HITS BEING REGISTERED ON EACH. 
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what is known as the “ 13th Company,’’ which is an 
infantry gun company armed with six 2°95-in. and 


” 


two 5°9-in. guns. It also possesses a “ 14th Company, 
an anti-tank company of twelve 1°45-in. anti-tank 
guns. It also possesses—I hope the figures are up to 
date—eighteen 3-in. and twenty-seven 2-in. mortars. 
Its machine-guns number thirty-six, and its light 
machine-guns are innumerable, certainly over 120. 
Its fire-power is thus very great, but as regards the 
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weapon with the Germans, who 
handle it with skill. It is the ideal 


THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY ° weapon for reducing centres of 
GERMAN OFFENSIVE TACTICS. 


resistance ‘such as villages trans- 
formed by the defence into minor 
fortresses, because its projectile 
is heavy by comparison with its 
own weight and it can be brought 
very rapidly into action. It can 
keep up a good rate of fire from a position close 
enough to the infantry of its own side for their 
every movement to be observed throughout the 
bombardment. 

This insistence upon rapidity and boldness runs 
right through the pages of Truppenfiihrung. After 
they have spoken of the importance of protection in 
the field, for example, one can divine the anxiety of 
the writers lest the instructions should make the 





VALETTA HARBOUR, MALTA, WHERE, ON JULY 26, BEFORE 5 A.M., AN ITALIAN ATTEMPT TO BREAK IN WITH A STRONG 
FORCE OF E-BOATS AND TORPEDO-CARRYING CRAFT “OF A SECRET TYPE’? WAS ANNIHILATED BY MABETA’S DEFENCES. 
THE ITALIANS LOST NINE E-BOATS AND EIGHT TORPEDO-CRAFT. 


The fixed defences of Valetta, reported a joint communiqué of 


the Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry, engaged the enemy before 


they could force their way into the harbour. One E-boat was blown up and four others were destroyed by gunfire. They were acting 

as cover for eight small torpedo-carrying craft, claimed by the ‘“ Voce d’Italia’’ as “one of the most precious secrets of the Italian 

war machine,” but all eight were blown up or sunk. R.A.F. fighters pursued the remaining E-boats which tried to return, sank four 
more of them and damaged others. They also shot down three escorting enemy aircraft into the sea. 





This thrilling discovery and attack by the R.A.F. heavy bombers was told by the Air Ministry News Service. On July 22 the 
“ Scharnhorst” left Brest at night, after an attempt two nights earlier to slip through the English Channel which failed. Limping to 
La Pallice, she was detected moored to a breakwater and our heaviest bombers, including the huge American ‘“ Flying Fortresses,’’ and 


the equally gigantic Short “Stirlings ” (illustrated on p. 147 of 


this issue), were used. Several direct hits were scored on both 


“Scharnhorst "and ‘“‘ Gneisenau.” British losses were 15 fighters and seven bombers. The Germans lost 24 fighters. 


found that the ordinary German infantry has played 
a great part in it. 

To begin with, that phrase “ ordinary infantry 
division’ deserves to be examined. The German 
infantry division has become a very strongly armed 
formation. Even the infantry regiment has been 
made to a great extent self-supporting. It possesses 


“ 


infantry and anti-tank guns that is not the point which 
the trained observer finds most significant. For the 
obvious reason why these companies form an integral 
part of the regiment is to ensure more rapid support 
than if the weapons were used by the artillery. Rapidity 
—that is here the key-word, as it is throughout. The 
mortar has always been something of a specialist 


infantry too crabbed in outlook. Protection should 
be provided for with the minimum of forces, say the 
regulations ; and again, the needs of protection should 
never be allowed to predominate over those of bold 
and active reconnaissance. Then take what is said 
about the attack. In an encounter battle, that is, 
when both sides advance simultaneously, the Germans 
foresee that boldness on one side will tend to make 
the other halt to receive the shock. Then, they think, 
they will dictate the course of the action to the enemy 
and ‘‘ have him where they want him.’”’ If the de- 
cision to attack must be taken while the general 
situation still remains doubtful, that does not worry 
them. Avoid, they say, long preparations, avoid 
bringing forces gradually into play. Throw in every- 
thing at once, break in, punch a hole; the rest will 
follow. 

Or take an attack of a different nature, that 
launched against an enemy who stands his ground ii: 
a prepared position. Here, of course, the regulatioas 
realise that a different procedure is demanded and 
that a bull-like rush will not suffice. A careful pre- 
paration will be needed, and no army can be more 
thorough than the German when this is the case. 
But, contrary to the praetice of most other armies, it 
is very rare that any intermediate objective short of 
the enemy’s artillery is given, and in some tactical 
exercises no objective whatever is laid down. Yet the 
Germans do not like a purely frontal attack if they can 
avoid it. Envelopment is their aim, envelopment of a 
flank or even of both flanks. But in order to carry 
out a successful envelopment the enemy must be 
‘“ fixed,’’ pinned down, ail along the front. And the 
best means of achieving this end is to attack all along 
the front. The German commander is quite prepared 
to sacrifice a proportion of his forces in such frontal 
attacks while another part of them is carrying out 
envelopment of the hostile flank or flanks. If there is 
no obvious flank open, flanks will be created by 
infiltration ; the elements of infiltration which have 
entered the enemy’s position will be supported by 


’ larger forces until at least two breaches have been 


(Continued on page 142. 
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THE RUSSIAN WAR AS SEEN THROUGH 
RUSSIAN EYES. 


OO OOOO OOOO A OO A A A tat 


sanerneseeneneanniiey 


GOERING’s MIGHTY Luft- 
waffe HAS BEEN VERY 
ROUGHLY HANDLED BY 
THE SOVIET AIR FORCE. 
HERE IS ONE OF THE MANY 


SOME OF THE THOUSANDS OF GERMAN OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS CAPTURED BY THE 2 NAZI ’PLANES SHOT DOWN. 
SOVIET ARMY. THE BELLIGERENT NAZIS APPEAR SOMEWHAT DOLEFUL. (British Official.) 2 British Official. 


a 2 , 
222. 


OO LOL LO OLA OO A 


ACTION. 4 RUSSIAN ARMOURED-CAR PATROL OPERATING NEAR THI 
FRONT LINE. NOTE THE HEAVY-CALIBRE GUN ON THE TANK 
IN THE FOREGROUND. (British Official.) 


SOVIET TANKS GOING INTO 
RUSSIAN ARMOURED UNITS HAVE BEEN A RUDE 
SHOCK TO THE GERMAN INVADERS. (P.N.A.) 


_ = 
ee 


abe 1 Z 6 Games. 
CAPTURED IN DROVES BY THE RUSSIAN FORCES, RECEIVE (WITH TYPICAL 7 
OF WATER FROM A RUSSIAN NURSE. (British Official.) 


1 WOO evaennnennseennnnsnnneenes 


DEJECTED GERMAN PRISONERS, 
ILL-GRACE) A WELCOME DRINK 


Zz 
eee 


2 
THE RUSSIANS HAVE MADE SPLENDID USE OF THEIR CAVALRY. Z 
A TROCPER SHOOTING OVER HIS MOUNT. (Planet News.) es 


......... 
kind of war from | need.’’ The quotation is from the ‘‘ Frankfiirter Zeitung’’ at the moment 
when Germany was entering the fifth week of her war against Russia. This 
admission of German tanks in ‘‘ desperate need’’ amply confirms the view 
recently expressed by Lieutenant-General M. Khozin, of the Red Army, who 


“The war in the East has developed into quite a different 
that in the West and has become the most adventurous in war history. 
Our tank units are often separated from the infantry units, fighting in the 
confidence that the Luftwaffe and motorised units will come to their desperate 
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a | WHERE THE SOVIET FORCES ARE 
HOLDING UP THE NAZIS. 
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ONCE A GERMAN BOMBER, 
EUT NOW ONLY A HEAP 

























OF TWISTED METAL : 
FURTHER EVIDENCE THAT 
THE Luftwaffe HAS : 
AGAIN MET ITS MATCH, CAMOUFLAGED WOMEN SNIPERS OF THE TARTAR AUTONOMOUS SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC. a 
j ee 5 
British Official. LEFT IS Z. ZVORYKINA, AND RIGHT G. UDGORMINSKAYA. (Plane! News. 3 

















ANOTHER GERMAN ‘PLANE—A_ “‘ jU.88’’—BROUGHT DOWN TWO RUSSIAN TANKS FIRING AS THEY GO INTO 
c BY THE RUSSIAN AIR FORCE—-REPORTED (BY DR. GOEBBELS) ACTION. IN THE BACKGROUND IS A VERITABLE 
k DESTROYED AFTER TWO DAYS FIGHTING! (British Official.) # % GIANT AMONG “‘ LAND BATTLESHIPS,” (A.P.) 
: Ee ——————————————————————————————— 
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PIC Z Bs 4 = ; 
PICAL 4 3 two OF THE RUSSIAN GUN-MUZZLES WHICH HAVE PROVIDED THE GERMAN ARMIES WITH AN UNPLEASANT SURPRISE. Z \& BENEATH THE FORMIDABLE GUN-BARREL OF HIS TANK 
Z THE SOVIET CLAIM THE SECOND NAZI THRUST TO BE CRUSHED. (Planet News.) FS A RUSSIAN SOLDIER SMILES CONFIDENTLY. (Planet News.) = 
Scaciad (SE dient pe Rndecadmcbs oitiee tea» ate he 2 Ril £ 
! 
ment wrote: ‘‘ The claim that the German Army is invincible is a myth invented of view: German prisoners and smashed German ‘planes, and some of that 
This | by the Nazi rulers. The easy victories of 1939 and 1940 were won rather vast Red Army which Dr. Goebbels claimed was ‘‘ broken’’ weeks ago. The 
view by treachery or by overwhelming force—which no longer obtains.’’ Our same army is now delivering smashing counter-attacks on the enemy; while 


who | pictures show sgme aspects of the gargantuan struggle from the Russian point Berlin stations are closed to the public as train-loads of wounded arrive from Russia. 
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Continued. } 
made, and then an attempt to envelop the enemy's 
troops between these breaches will follow. 

In the third type of attack, when the enemy is 
apparently prepared to retreat if too hard pressed, 
another equally bold form of tactics is recommended. 
Choose some vital point in the enemy’s front and 
throw in powerful forces against it. If it is rapidly 
attained, the enemy will be pretty sure to abandon his 
whole position, because that is obviously his mood. 
Then never let go of him. Keep him engaged all the 
time, keep pushing him, so that he shall not find an 


~ 





THE END OF HOSTILITIES IN SYRIA: 


REPRESENTATIVE, GENERAL ANDRE DE VERDILLAC, SIGNED 


AS GENEROUS. GENERAL DE VERDILLAC IS SEEN ABOVE 


)pportunity to reconstitute his forces and stand on a 
new position. But if he does succeed in doing so, 
repeat the process—an assault on a vital point—as 
rapidly as possible. It will be obvious to any soldier 
that these precepts cannot be obeyed in the absence 
f tanks or when tanks are not numerous enough to 
lay more tham a ‘secondary role, unless there is 
lecentralisation of the artillery. And indeed .that is 
expressly provided for. A considerable proportion of 
the divisional-artillery is generally to be put at the 
disposal of an infantry regiment in the attack, though 
it is required to maintain touch with the divisional 
artillery commander and may be withdrawn from that 
particular regiment to support the action on some 
other part of the front if desired. In a set attack 
where there has been time for long preparation some- 
thing like the rolling bar:age of the last war may be 
attempted, but not in the sort of action just considered. 
Then the object is to Fring the artillery into action as 
quickly as possible, in sudden surprise bursts of great 
violence, with direct observation. 

Decentralisation is practised also in the chain of 
command. Subordinates are not merely urged to show 
initiative within their orders, as in the regulations of 
all armies ; they are even given broad hints that if the 
situation puts these orders out of date they may 
disregard them. General von Fritsch, one of the makers 
of the modern German Army, laid down that war 
calls for leaders with independent minds, men who 
will be able to size up each new situation as it arises in 
the constantly shifting turmoil and chaos of the battle- 
field and will act quickly and resolutely in accordance 
with their judgment. Better rashness than inertia, 
better make a mistake than hesitate too long, better 
carry out a bad plan thoroughly and whole-heartedly 
than a good one feebly: these precepts follow the 
German soldier throughout his career from the day when 
he enters the depot. The German doctrine is also 
expressed in the extreme brevity of the orders. Not 
only are they brief ; they are also frequently passed on 
verbally to the next echelon, in order to save time. 
Abbreviations, the use of which has greatly developed 
with us, are employed even more extensively in the 
German Army. But because the orders are very short, 
that does not imply that they are few. In the course 
of mobile operations the formal general operation 
order is avoided, its place being taken by very short 
orders or instructions of a particular, nature, and these 
may be sent out from divisional headquarters several 
times in the course of a day’s fighting. The dangers 
which might arise from the free employment of such 
methods are met by the extreme care and efficiency 
with which the sytem of communication, by telephone, 
wireless, despatch rider, lamp, ground panel (for 
aircraft), and rocket, is organised. 
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All this is in part psychological. There is an 
immense ambition, a feverish hankering after the 
grandiose, a gambling spirit, in the whole German 
make-up. The same element appears in German 
business, as the competitors of German firms in foreign 
countries will acknowledge. In war, however, it is 
likewise founded upon a calculated opinion that the 
advantages of the initiative are great enough to be 
worth seeking even at heavy risk. It is also based 
upon a superiority in weapons, which was overwhelming 
in every campaign prior to that fought against the 





ON JULY II FIGHTING CEASED AND ON THE I4TH AT ‘ACRE, THE VICHY 
THE TERMS, PUBLICLY RECOGNISED BY GENERAL DENTZ, 
SIGNING THE ‘“‘ CONVENTION,” AS IT HAS BEEN TERMED. 
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GENERAL SIR HENRY MAITLAND WILSON SIGNING THE 


ARMISTICE TERMS-——-CALLED LATER A 


the evil effects of mistakes. This efficiency goes down 
to the bottom, down to the lance-corporal in charge 
of a mortar, who in the Flanders fighting—I quote 
Major M. P. Huthwaite, of The Loyal Regiment 
always reconnoitred an alternative position for his 
piece and moved to it as soon as he was spotted. But 
there is none the less in German tactics, as in the 
German mentality, a large sprinkling of pure bluff, and 
bluff is not in itself an element of strength in any 
phase of human activity. It becomes, indeed, a weakness 
once it encounters men cool and quick-sighted enough 
to discern it who are at the same time strong enough to 
treat it as it merits. 

The remedy is a more tempered boldness. But no 
mental preparation will suffice for the delivery of the 
counter-blow required to knock the wind out of the 
bully and to shake his self-confidence. For that we 
need also weapons, offensive and defensive, which are 
equally good, and skill in their handling. We need 
that unremitting training which leads the soldier to 
take the correct action in emergency not purely as a 
drill, not purely in the light of reason, but as a result 
of combination of the two influences, a sort of reflex 
which is yet under the control of the mind. We need 
to speed up action without letting it be dictated by 
breathless haste. We must strive to diminish that 
flood of paper which was started by the stagnant 
warfare of twenty-five years ago and has been the 
torment of the units, the junior officers, and even the 
N.C.O.s of the British Army every since. We do not 
require to imitate the German principle that it is better 
to do something aggressive quickly than to hesitate, 
because even in the heat of battle it is rarely that a 
brief time for reflection is lacking, and that time may 
be invaluable if the most is made of it. We are going 
through the same hard apprenticeship which we had to 
face in the last war, when we found it so difficult to 
match the tactics of the German infantry even though 
our Own material was the better, because we had 
started so late in the race for efficiency. This time, 
however, we have certain advantages then denied us. 
By the year 1915 the personnel of the old Regular 
Army had virtually disappeared, whereas to-day there 
is still a strong leaven of it throughout the Army. 
The German Army is immensely formidable, but it is 
very far from being superhuman. The old German 
Army had its breaking-point, and there is good reason 





* CONVENTION -WITH 


GENERAL CATROUX, THE FREE FRENCH COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, ON HIS RIGHT, AND A SENIOR STAFF OFFICER ON HIS 
LEFT. SYRIA AND LEBANON ARE NOW UNDER THE MILITARY CONTROL OF THE BRITISH. 


When the Vichy French, under General Dentz, unable to land further reinforcements in Syria, asked for an armistice and were invited 


to send an emissary to Acre, negotiations were carried over two or three days and on July 14, General de Verdillac, with the consent 
of the Vichy Government, signed. The conditions imposed by the victorious British and Allied Free French were considered generous 
too generous, said “‘ The Times” correspondent, according to many Free French. General Dentz on July 20, in a farewell message to the 
Syrian people, declared that the terms would have been more favourable “ but for the influence of some supporters of General de Gaulle.” 
The Australian commander, General J. D. Lavarack, triumphantly brought to a conclusion a brilliant and difficult campaign after three 
weeks. An Australian brigade was given the honour of first entering Beirut, where the men were enthusiastically applauded. 


Soviet Union and has been appreciable even in that. 
And it is allied with high training and careful staff 
work, which squeezes the last drop of advantage from 
the fruits of boldness and at the same time minimises 


to suppose that that of the present day has one which 
will be reached sooner. Nazi Germany has its weak- 
nesses, and they find a place in those very tactics, in that 
very doctrine, which have hitherto proved so successful. 
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MALTA SMASHES AN ITALIAN E-BOAT AND TORPEDO-CRAFT ATTACK. 
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ITALIAN E-BOATS NAVIGATING 
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AT HIGH SPEED: CRAFT USED IN THE UNSUCCESSFUL RAID ON MALTA ON JULY 26, WHEN MANY WERE UTTERLY DESTROYED. 
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THREE MOTOR-TORPEDO-BOATS, CLASSED AS ANTI-SUBMARINE MOTOR-BOATS. THE ITALIANS FLAMBOYANTLY CLAIM SUCCESSES FOR THESE SMALL CRAFT. 


URING the first sea raid on 
Malta in the war, which 

took place on Saturday, July 26, 
the Italians suffered severe defeat 
from the defences. All eight small 
torpedo-carrying craft which tried 
to enter the harbour of Valetta 
were destroyed, and nine of the 
escorting E-boats were sunk. The 
story, as told by the official com- 
muniqué was as follows: ‘* Shortly 
before 5 a.m. on Saturday E-boats 
appeared off the harbour entrance. 
The fixed defences, manned by the 
military garrison, at once engaged 
the enemy. One of the E-boats 
blew up on being hit and four 
others were destroyed by gunfire. 
It then appeared that the E-boats 
were acting as cover for smaller 
torpedo-carrying craft which tried 
to break into the harbour. These 
were heavily engaged by gunfire 
from the shore defences and eight 
were either blown up or sunk. 
None of them succeeded in entering 
the harbour."’ The R.A.F. then 
went into action and sank four 
more E-boats which were trying 
to escape and damaged others. 
The Italians pretend that the 
reason for the raid was that the 
British convoy which was attacked 
in the Sicilian Channel had taken 
refuge at Malta. As is well known 
the convoy reached its destination 
safely despite the much-vaunted 
Italian torpedo-boats and Axis 

dive-bombers. 





THE CREW AT THEIR ACTION STATIONS ON AN E-BOAT. IN THE ATTACK ON VALETTA HARBOUR, NINE WERE DESTROYED 
AND OTHERS DAMAGED. EIGHT SMALL TORPEDO-CARRYING CRAFT, TRYING TO ENTER THE HARBOUR, WERE SUNK. 
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A CANADIAN “~ MOPPING-UP PARTY WAS HELD AT BAY BY ONE HOME GUARD. 


WATCH WITH AMUSEMENT THE GALLANT H.G. DISPOSE OF HIS LAST VICTIM. 
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DEFENCES FROM THE DIRECTION OF MOORGATE IS PUT 
OUT OF ACTION BY HAND-GRENADES FLUNG BY THE DEFENDERS. 


A BREN-GUN CARRIER TRYING TO PENETRATE THE 


GUARDS fF C€ 


A HOME GUARD SNIPER DOES DEADLY WORK 
AGAINST A CANADIAN FORCE ATTACKING THE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 
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WAS A CONCERTED CHARGE OF CANADIAN TROOPS IN FORCE FROM THE DIRECTION OF SMITHFIELD. ‘‘ ENEMY "’ 


THE UMPIRES THEN DECLARED THE 


THE FINAL ASSAULT 
AND REACHED THEIR FINAL OBJECTIVE IN A WELL-SYNCHRONISED OPERATION. 


Crack Canadian troops were in action against the Home Guard on Sunday last 
The operation was one of many similar 
which took place on the same day in various parts of England, and our special 
artist was there to record various impressions of the battle on the London front. 
Here the main action consisted in a determined attack (by presumed air-borne 


in the bomb-scarred city of London. Fifth Columnists, 


and testing exercises ever staged. 
panies of Canadians 


CRASHED THROUGH THE DEFENCES 
“CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES.”’ 


of the 3rd G.P.O. Battalion of the Home Guard. Parachutists, light tanks, 
tommy-guns, heavily armed infantry, hand- 
grenades and smoke-screens all contributed their part to one of the most realistic 
With superior fire-power and numbers, four com- 


intense attack on their City objective ; 


developed simultaneously from three sides, but well-concealed nests 


troops) on a telephone exchange, which was stubbornly defended by members 
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DRAWINGS BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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A MOCK ATTACK. 
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A SPECTACULAR SCENE FROM THE ROOF OF A TELEPHONE EXCHANGE DURING A BREN-CARRIER ATTACK AGAINST THE FALCON STREET BARRICADES. 


BOMBED, MACHINE-GUNNED 


AND SNIPED AT FROM ALL SIDES, THE CARRIERS WERE EFFECTIVELY DISPOSED OF BY THE HOME GUARD FORCES. 


snipers took a heavy toll; and ‘‘ enemy casualties ’’ must have been heavy, when, 
at the end of eighty-five minutes, they reached the smoke-wreathed objective 
amidst a dramatic climax of gun-flashes, exploding blank ammunition and the 
clatter of missiles described as ‘‘ improvised,"’ but none the less painful for that! 
Profiting from the lessons learned in a similar exercise held a few weeks ago, 
the Post Office Home Guard forces made excellent use of the cover provided 








by gutted buildings and mounds of fallen masonry, and exploited to the full 
the advantage of knowing intimately every yard of the ‘‘ battle”’ area. Barri- 
cades, machine-gun posts, and nests of snipers were cunningly placed at strategic 
peints. There has been no official verdict as to the result of the “‘ battle,’’ but 
the idea seems to prevail that most of the attacking force were actually ‘‘ dead” 
before they reached their objective! 
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SECRETS OF THE “ME 109F.”: 


NEW R.A.F. FIGHTERS 
PROVED THE BETTER. 


Continued.} 

extra compression has been given to 
the engine by introducing a new type 
of piston, and various devices have 
been adopted to reduce weight and 
thus enable the machine to gain 
greater height.’’ An important change 
is in armament, which consists now in 
one Mauser shell-firing gun (capable 
of a rate of fire of 900 rounds a minute) 
and two machine-guns mounted above 
the engine and firing through the 
airscrew blades. The Germans claim 
for the ‘‘ 109F.’’ a very high ceiling 
and greater speed. If these claims be 
true they merely indicate the great 
advances in the R.A.F. machines, 
which have shown themselves far 
superior to the latest Messerschmitts. 


(LEFT.) EXPERTS OF THE MINISTRY OF 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION EXAMINING 
THE LATEST GERMAN FIGHTER, THE 
MESSERSCHMITT “ I09F.,” WHICH, 


FLOWN BY A NAZI ACE PILOT, LANDED 
RECENTLY IN KENT ALMOST UNSCATHED. 
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FIRE THROUGH 
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THE MACHINE SHOWS CERTAIN 
BRITISH FIGHTER ‘PLANES HAV 





IMPROVEMENTS OVER THE 
E ALREADY 


“ME IOQE.”’ BUT 


PROVED TO BE ITS MASTER. 
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SHELL GUN 
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A SIDE-VIEW OF THE “ ME IO9F.”’ 
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NOTE THE WING-TIPS, WHICH ARE NOW ROUNDED, 
ALSO THE CURIOUS 
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vy” sIcn! 





HE Messerschmitt 
detailed attention at 


‘** Me 109F."’ which landed in Kent on July 10,.4s receiving 
a Ministry of Aircraft 


Production depét. When it 


has been made airworthy again it will be put through exhaustive tests and tried 


out against the latest 


British fighters. 
mystery exists as to why the machine’s pilot (Captain Rolf Peter Pingel, 


At 


time a certain air of 
the 


the present 


German air ace, who claims twenty-two victories over the R.A‘F) should have 


landed when and where he did. 
fuelled and hardly damaged. 
down by two “ Spitfires,” 


The 


pilot 
Captain Pingel 
but not a bullet mark was found on his ’plane. 


was unhurt, the ‘ Me 109F."’ 
has declared that he was driven 
But, 


whatever the reason behind the occurrence, it has provided British air experts 
with much valuable data, also the sure knowledge that Germany’s most up-to-date 
fighter is inferior to the latest *‘ Spitfire’’—and, incidentally, other British fighting 


*planes. 


The consensus of expert opinion seems to be that the 


a very good aeroplane, but not good enough. 
on the older “‘E" models, but, as one authority is quoted as saying: “If this 


is the best they can do, technically we have got them cold.” 
correspondent of ‘‘ The Times” writes that 
The wing-tips have been rounded, without altering the span 


interesting points. 


“ 


*Me 109F.”’ is 
It shows a considerable advance 


The aeronautical 
the machine reveals a number of 


or wing area; the struts supporting the tail plane have been removed and the 


rear of the fuselage strengthened; the tail wheel has been made retractable; 
(Continued above. 
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THE COCKPIT OF THE LATEST MESSERSCHMITT. 
THE PILOT’S WINDSCREEN 
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ONLY TEN DIALS. 


ITS COMPACT INSTRUMENT BOARD 


CONTAINS 
Is NOT BULLET-PROOF. 
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THE SHORT “STIRLING”: BRITAIN’S MIGHTY DREADNOUGHT OF THE 
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THE SHORT “STIRLING’’ FOUR-ENGINED HEAVY BOMBER IN FULL FLIGHT. 
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“STIRLINGS'’ TOOK PART IN THE BIG DAYLIGHT RAID ON BREST. 
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A SIDE VIEW OF THE GIANT BOMBER, WHOSE LENGTH IS ACTUALLY OVER 19 FT. LONGER THAN THAT OF THE BOEING “FLYING FORTRESS."’ 





A STRIKING COMPARISON BETWEEN THE “STIRLING’’ AND A SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTER. THE FIGHTER COULD ALMOST HIDE UNDER ONE GIANT WING. 


“A formation of ‘Stirlings’ launched the first of a continuous succession of 
attacks. . . .” So runs a sentence in the Air Ministry News story which told 
of the smashing daylight attack delivered recently on the German battleships 
‘Scharnhorst "’ and ‘‘ Gneisenau,’’ and the ports of Brest and La Pallice. The 
heavy damage inflicted by the ‘‘Stirlings’’ on the enemy may be better gauged 
when it is known that these giant four-engined British bombers have a wing-span 


only four feet and a few inches less than the wing-span of the Boeing ‘ Flying 
Fortress,"’ and that their length is almost twenty feet more than that of the giant 
American ‘plane. These great British bombers are powered by four -‘ Bristol ’’ 
Hercules 14-cylinder air-cooled radial engines, each of which dsvelops 1400 h.p., 
or by four Wright “Cyclone” double row radials. The ‘“Stirling’’ carries a 
formidable bomb-load and is equipped with very heavy defensive armament. 
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SECRETS OF THE “ME 109F.”: 


NEW R.A.F. FIGHTERS 
PROVED THE BETTER. 
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extra compression has been given to 
the engine by introducing a new type 
of piston, and various devices have 
been adopted to reduce weight and 
thus enable the machine to gain 
greater height.”” An important change 
is in armament, which consists now in 
one Mauser shell-firing gun (capable 
of a rate of fire of 900 rounds a minute) 
and two machine-guns mounted above 
the engine and firing through the 
airscrew blades. The Germans claim 
for the ‘' 109F.”"’ a very high ceiling 
and greater speed. If these claims be 
true they merely indicate the great 
advances in the R.A.F. machines, 
which have shown themselves far 
superior to the latest Messerschmitts. 


(LEFT.) EXPERTS OF THE MINISTRY OF 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION EXAMINING 
THE LATEST GERMAN FIGHTER, THE 
MESSERSCHMITT * 700F.,”" WHICH, 
FLOWN BY A NAZI ACE PILOT, LANDED 


RECENTLY IN KENT ALMOST UNSCATHED. 














THE MACHINE SHOWS CERTAIN IMPROVEMENTS OVER THE “ ME IOQE.’’ BUT 


BRITISH FIGHTER ‘PLANES HAVE ALREADY PROVED TO BE ITS MASTER. 
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A SIDE-VIEW OF THE “ ME I09F.”’ NOTE THE WING-TIPS, WHICH ARE NOW ROUNDED, 


ALSO THE cCuRIOUS “‘y” sIGN! 
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HE Messerschmitt “‘ Me 109F.”’ which landed in Kent on July 10, 4s receiving 
detailed attention at a Ministry of Aircraft Production depét. When it 

has been made airworthy again it will be put through exhaustive tests and tried 
out against the latest British fighters. At the present time a certain air of 
mystery exists as to why the machine’s pilot (Captain Rolf Peter Pingel, the 
German air ace, who claims twenty-two victories over the R.A‘F) should have 
landed when and where he did. The pilot was unhurt, the ‘ Me 109F.” 
fuelled and hardly damaged. Captain Pingel has declared that he was driven 
down by two “ Spitfires,” but not a bullet mark was found on his 'plane. But, 
whatever the reason behind the occurrence, it has provided British air experts 
with much valuable data, also the sure knowledge that Germany's most up-to-date 
fighter is inferior to the latest ** Spitfire ’—and, incidentally, other British fighting 


‘planes. The consensus of expert opinion seems to be that the “Me 109F.” is 
a very good aeroplane, but not good enough. It shows a considerable advance 
on the older “‘E” models, but, as one authority is quoted as saying: “If this 


is the best they can do, technically we have got them cold.’’ The aeronautical 
correspondent of ‘‘ The Times” writes that ‘‘the machine reveals a number of 
interesting points. The wing-tips have been rounded, without altering the span 
or wing area; the struts supporting the tail plane have been removed and the 
rear of the fuselage strengthened; the tail wheel has been made retractable; 


(Continued above. 
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THE COCKPIT OF THE LATEST MESSERSCHMITT. 
ONLY TEN DIALS. 


THE PILOT’S WINDSCREEN 


ITS COMPACT INSTRUMENT BOARD CONTAINS 


IS NOT BULLET-PROOF. 
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THE SHORT “STIRLING”: BRITAIN’S MIGHTY DREADNOUGHT OF THE 
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THE SHORT “STIRLING’’ FOUR-ENGINED HEAVY BOMBER IN FULL FLIGHT. ‘“STIRLINGS’’ TOOK PART IN THE BIG DAYLIGHT RAID ON BREST. 
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A SIDE VIEW OF THE GIANT BOMBER, WHOSE LENGTH IS ACTUALLY OVER 19 FT. LONGER THAN THAT OF THE BOEING “FLYING FORTRESS.’’ 


A STRIKING COMPARISON BETWEEN THE “STIRLING”? AND A SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTER. THE FIGHTER COULD ALMOST HIDE UNDER ONE GIANT WING. 


147 


AIR. 





‘“A formation of ‘Stirlings’ launched the first of a continuous succession of | only four feet and a few inches less than the wing-span of the Boeing ‘ Flying 
attacks. "So runs a sentence in the Air Ministry News story which told Fortress,"’ and that their length is almost twenty feet more than that of the giant 
of the smashing daylight attack delivered recently on the German battleships American ‘plane. These great British bombers are powered by four -‘ Bristol ”’ 
‘*Scharnhorst "’ and ‘ Gneisenau,’’ and the ports of Brest and La Pallice. The Hercules 14-cylinder air-cooled radial engines, each of which develops 1400 h.p., 
heavy damage inflicted by the ‘Stirlings”’ on the enemy may be better gauged or by four Wright ‘‘Cyclone"’ double row radials. The ‘Stirling’ carries a 
when it is known that these giant four-engined British bombers have a wing-span formidable bomb-load and is equipped with very heavy defensive armament. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK; AMERICA’S C.-IN-C. IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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=<“ SYRIAN HOSTILITIES END: GENERAL SIR 
HENRY MAITLAND WILSON, C.-IN-C. MIDDLE 
EAST, BROADCASTING A MESSAGE AFTER 
SIGNING THE ARMISTICE. 


After thirty-five days’ fiehting, ‘ne campaign in 
Syria was brought to an end with the signing 
at Acre on July 15 of a military armistice between 
General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, commanding 
the Imperial Forces in Syria, who signed on 
behalf of the Allies, and General de Verdillac, 
on behalf of the Vichy forces. Sir Henry Wilson 
is here seen broadcasting after the signing. 
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and Great Britain in the war against Germany. M. Molotov, Commissar for Foreign 


Under the agreement, both Russia and Creat 


Affairs, is shown in the act of signing the agreement on behalf of the Soviet Government, with 


Stalin standing behind; while Britain’s Ambassador to Russia, Sir Stafford Cripps, is on his 


Britain undertook that during the war they 


would neither negotiate nor conclude an armistice or treaty of peace “except by mutual agreement.” _~ 
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- GEN. D. MCARTHUR, U.S. ARMY. ?7 MR. ALFRED BALDWIN RAPER. LORD RENNELL OF RODD. “¢= HON. UILIAMI TUGE, C.B.E. ‘a SIR HUGH SEELY, BT., M.P. 
Former Chief of Staff of U.S. Army; i Former Unionist M.P. for East Distinguished diplomat, scholar and poet; i: Premier since 1923 of Tonga Unionist M.P. for Berwick-on-Tweed 
brought from retirement to take command 22 Islington, 1918-22, who, it is feared, died July 26; aged eighty-two. British Islands, Western Pacific, and Con- since 1935, upon whom a Peerage was 
of all Philippines forces, including 75,000 i2 was killed when a ship in which Ambassador in Rome, 1908-19, exerting ~ sort of Queen Salote; died July 20. conferred on his appointment as an 
American troops, and about 180,000 men 72 he was returning to Britain from important influence in early part of Great A staunch supporter of Britain additional Parliamentary Secretary to 
of the Filipino Army. Was formerly i America, where he had been on a War; previously Minister to Sweden, ? who also worked hard and loyally the Secretary of State for Air. Will be 
commander in the Philippines. President i: business mission and speaking fre- 1904-08. Served in Beriin, Athens, Paris, 2 for welfare of Tonga people. spokesman for the Air Ministry in the 
Roosevelt has put the Philippine Army #2 quently on the British cause, was . President, Anglo-Hellenic League. ? Appointed, 1937, Honorary Com- House of Lords. Squadron Leader com- 
and Navy under United States command 22 to’ A timber merchant, Author of “Homer’s Ithaca,” and other i: mander (Civil Division) of Order manding No. 504 (Bomber) Squadron, 

q “during the present emergency.” - 222. with interests in Finland. 2 i., works on ancient and modern Greece. 24 of British Empire. A.A.F., since 1937, 








— BRITAIN AND RUSSIA ALLIED: M. MOLOTOV SIGNING THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE — 
TWO GOVERNMENTS: M. STALIN, BEHIND, AND SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS ON HIS RIGHT. 
This official picture shows the signing of the Pact of Mutual Assistance between the Governments of the 














COMMODITY, TIME”: MISS DOROTHY 
THOMPSON, THE WELL-KNOWN PUBLICIST, 
BROADCASTING IN LONDON ON JULY 26. 


Miss Dorothy Thompson, the American writer 
and radio-commentator, recently arrived in Lon- 
don on a visit. Broadcasting in the B.B.C. 
Home Service, on July 26, she said: “ We in 
America know what you have done for us. We 
know that between us and the greatest military 
might in human history stands this brave and 
lovely and strong island.” 
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/ GENERAL CATROUX (RIGHT), THE FREE FRENCH PLENIPOTENTIARY, TALKING TO GENERAL 
DE VERDILLAC, WHO SIGNED THE SYRIAN ARMISTICE ON BEHALF OF THE 


The Armistice conference providing for the cessation of hostilities in Syria came to a successful end 
at 8 p.m. on July 14 with the signature of a convention 


Commanders-in-Chief, Middle East, an 
forces. After the 








by General Wilson, on behalf of the 
by General de Verdillac on behalf of the Commander-in-Chief, Vichy 


last page of the document had been signed, General de Verdillac accepted an invitation 


my, from General Wilson to join him in a glass of wine and “drink to a better day.” General Catroux 
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VICHY FORCES. 
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SYRIAN HOSTILITIES END: GENERAL JENNEKEN (LEFT), CHIEF OF THE VICHY AIR FORCE ~* 
IN SYRIA, TALKING TO AIR COMMODORE 


CHIEF OF THE R.A.F. IN PALESTINE. 


was the first of the Allied plenipotentiaries to arrive at the Sidney Smith barracks at Acre, where 
the Armistice was signed, at the initial meeting on July 13. 


General de Verdillac, who made a significant gesture when entering the conference room by drawing 
his fingers across his neck and smilingly murmuring “Les Boch 
that the terms would have been easier had not the Free French insisted on stronger conditions. 


In this picture he is seen talking to 


es." General Dentz later complained 
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THE ATLANTIC BATTLE: CORVETTE SINKS U-BOAT; RAIDER DESTROYED. 








THE TOLL OF U-BOATS: A CORVETTE, SPECIALLY DESIGNED CRAFT FOR ANTI-SUBMARINE A CORNERED SEA-RAT: THE U-BOAT ALMOST ON THE SURFACE (LEFT), WHILE 

WORK, STANDING BY AS SMALL BOATS PICK UP SURVIVORS. THE CORVETTE, WHICH LATER SANK THE SUBMARINE, STANDS BY FOR SURVIVORS. 
These graphic pictures of phases in the Battle of the Atlantic show the destruction of one more officer reproduced on pages 47-8-9 of our issue for July 12. The top pictures show a 
U-boat by one of the little auxiliary naval corvettes whose achievements in the anti-submarine corvette standing by as small boats put off to pick up survivors from a German U-boat 
war Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, described recently as “simply magnificent,” which the British vessel has destroyed, while in the photograph below (left) the conning- 
and form interesting comparisons with the single- and double-page drawings of corvettes engaged in tower is seen after the corvette’s depth - charges had forced the submarine to the 
the Battle of the Atlantic drawn by our Special Artist, C. E. Turner, from sketches by a naval surface. (Associated Press.) 
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THE END OF A FOCKE-WULF ‘“‘ KURIER’’: AN ENEMY FOUR-ENGINED BOMBER DESTROYED 
AT POINT-BLANK RANGE OVER THE ATLANTIC. 
The Focke-Wulf four-engined ‘“‘ Kurier’”’ bomber here seen floundering in the ocean was sighted by a 
Lockheed “Hudson” R.A.F. Coastal Command aircraft when about to attack a convoy. Closing in at 
CONNING-TOWER EMERGING AFTER THE U-BOAT HAD BEEN FORCED TO SURFACE full throttle, the ‘‘ Hudson,” of American manufacture, opened fire at point-blank range whereupon fire 
B »TH-CHARGES DROPPED ON HER BY THE CORVETTE. (A.P. broke out in the raider which turned steeply to starboard, lost height and crashed into the sea, 
Y THE DEPTH ? ) where survivors are here seen swimming while awaiting rescue. (British Official Photographs.) 





A CONVOY CONFERENCE: CAPTAINS OF MERCHANT SHIPS FORMING A CONVOY RECEIVING THE STRUGGLE IN THE ATLANTIC! THE WIRELESS ROOM FROM WHENCE SIGNALS ARE 
INSTRUCTIONS REGARDING THE ROUTE AND PROTECTION OF THEIR NAVAL ESCORT. SENT TO AND RECEIVED FROM SHIPS IN THE ATLANTIC. 

The critical Battle of the Atlantic is being fought out on the vital ocean .*‘sea lanes,” but its and Royal Volunteer Reserve work day and night in close co-operation with the Royal Air Force. 

strategy is directed below ground, where, in secret warrens built of steel and concrete, are On the operations map small symbols and flags are pinned, and at a glance the position of affairs 

situated the headquarters of the high command in one of the greatest struggles of naval history. is observed. In the left-hand picture the captains of the merchantmen forming the next convoy 

In the wireless room in the right-hand picture signals are sent to and received from ships in are receiving their instructions concerning the route, and learning how their naval escort will 

the Atlantic. In these labyrinths officers and men of the Royal Navy, Royal Naval Reserve, protect them. (British Official Photographs.) 
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THE SEIZURE OF FRENCH INDO-CHINA BY JAPAN’S NAVY, ARMY AND AIR FORCE: 


A MAP SHOWING INDO-CHINA, BURMA, 


MALAY STATES, AND THE FORTRESS OF SINGAPORE, WHICH IS NOW THREATENED BY LAND VIA THAILAND AND ALSO BY SEA. 


The abject capitulation of the Vichy Government, which has enabled Japan to occupy 
the harbours and airfields of French Indo-China—she already had an army in the 
north — immediately opened up the grave imminence of hostilities by land and sea 
between Britain, Holland and the United States. In terms of military strategy, 
Japan's move into Indo-China is of threefold significance. It gives her air and land 
bases for an attack on British Burma and India beyond; aids her movements with 
the complicity of Thailand, whose Government is taking ‘‘ counter-measures to combat 
Anglo-American encirclement,” through which country Japan can make a land attack 


on Malaya through the Isthmus of Kra, and an attack on Singapore fortress by land ; 
and an advantage in bombing the Burma Road through the Shan States, thus cutting 
the supply route to China from Rangoon. Our map, marking with shadings the various 
territories involved (the Malay States, Burma, Thailand, and Indo-China) with dis- 


tances between Camranh Harbour, Saigon, Bangkok and Singapore, indicates the land 
connections, as to which it should be remarked that high mountain ranges to 8000 ft., 





impenetrable jungles, and wide, deep, treacherous rivers run north to south, and 


will greatly impede any invasion attempt, especially with the rains in full strength. 
Copyricut Map, GeorGe Puitir anv Son, Lrp. 
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VICHY SURRENDERS INDO-CHINA: SAIGON OCCUPIED BY JAPAN ON JULY 27. 











THE ONLY MARITIME ENTRANCE TO COCHIN-CHINA: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE 
PORT OF SAIGON, LYING 34 MILES S.E. OF THE CITY, SHOWING SHIPPING AND 5 
FRENCH SUBMARINES IN HARBOUR. 
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THE GOVERNMENT EXECUTIVE OFFICES AT SAIGON, THE CAPITAL OF COCHIN-CHINA, 
WHICH JAPANESE FORCES OCCUPIED ON JULY 27 WITH OTHER STRATEGIC POSITIONS 
IN INDO-CHINA, AFTER THE VICHY SURRENDER. 
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THE WAR CENOTAPH. SAIGON, SITUATED ON THE RIGHT BANK OF 
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A FINE AERIAL VIEW OF SAIGON, SHOWING THE IMPOSING BANK OF INDO-CHINA. 
OFFICERS WERE LANDED BY AIR AT THE OTHER MAIN PORTS AND BASES, WHICH VICHY 








JAPANESE 


TROOPS EVACUATED. 2 
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THE SAIGON RIVER, WAS CAPTURED BY THE FRENCH IN 1859, 
BECOMING PART OF THE TERRITORY CEDED TO FRANCE IN 1862. 
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ONE OF THE SPACIOUS BOULEVARDS AT SAIGON, WHOSE DOUBLE ROWS 
OF TREES GIVING SHADE IN ALL THE STREETS, AND BEAUTIFUL GARDENS, 
MAKE IT ONE OF THE FINEST TOWNS IN THE FAR EAST. 
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On July 27, four days after the Vichy Government surrendered, under the combined 
pressure of Germany and Japan, to Japan’s demands for the grant of military and 
naval bases in Indo-Chira, Japanese army lorries filled with troops appeared in 
Saigon, where, according to a British United Press message, some hundred members 
of the Japanese military mission in Indo-China were already quartered in the 
principal hotels. Other Japanese officers were reported to have been landed by 
air at the otfer main ports and bases which Vichy troops were rapidly evacuating. 
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THE OPERA HOUSE AT SAIGON. INTENSE RESENTMENT IS REPORTED AMONG THE 
FRENCH AT THE HANDING OVER OF INDO-CHINA TERRITORY TO THE JAPANESE, 
WHOSE LANDING FORCE IS ESTIMATED AT 40,000. 
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A ‘“ Times" message from Singapore of July 24 stated that air passengers from 
Saigon were reporting that there was tense feeling in the capital of Cochin-China 
and that the French in Indo-China were unanimous in resenting the handing over 
of territory to Japan. Saigon, the capital of Cochin-China, was captured by the 
French in 1859, becoming part of the territory ceded to France in 1862. Rice 
is, the chief culture of Indo-China, other crops being sugar-cane, tobacco, coffee, 
rubber, cotton, coconuts, pepper and citrus fruits. 
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A JEWEL OF BRITISH ARCHITECTURE: LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL TO-DAY. 


IVERPOOL CGATHE- 
DRAL, which was 
started thirty-seven years 
ago, reached another stage 
in its growth on Sunday, 
July 27, when a new section 
which had been completed 
after sixteen years’ work 
was handed over by the 
Building Committee to the 
Dean and Chapter and both 
old and new sections were 
used together for the first 
time. The temporary wall 
which for so long divided 
them had been removed, 
and it was at last possible 
to appreciate the full gran- 
deur of the interior. The 
work of building, which 
practically ceased during 
the Great War, has been 
vigorously carried forward 
since 1921, the original 
design having been con- 
siderably revised and modi- 
fied by the famous archi- 
tect Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. 
The great central space is 
now finished, and the choir 
assumes its proper relative 
position in Sir Gilbert's 
design. Measuring 186 ft., 
by 87ft. at its greatest 
width, it has an area of just 
over 15,000 square feet, or 
slightly exceeding the simi- 
lar feature at St. Peter's, 
Rome. The height of the 
under-tower vault is 176 ft, 
60 ft. higher than the choir 
vault, and 74 ft. higher than 
the highest medizval vault 
in England, that of West- 
minster Abbey. 
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Photographs by Stewart Bale 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL, THE GREAT WORK OF SIR GILES GILBERT SCOTT, AS IT APPEARED ON SUNDAY, JULY 27, WHEN THE NEW SECTION, 
THE FRUIT OF SIXTEEN YEARS OF UNREMITTING LABOUR, WAS HANDED OVER BY THE BUILDING COMMITTEE FOR USE TO THE DEAN AND CHAPTER. 











FT.) BEING 60 FT. 


CATHEDRAL, LOOKING EAST, ACROSS THE THE, UNDER TOWER FROM THE CHOIR, LOOKING WEST, THE VAULT (176 
HIGHER THAN THE CHOIR VAULT AND 74 FT. HIGHER THAN THE NAVE OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


THE UNDER TOWER OF LIVERPOOL 
CENTRAL SPACE TO THE CHOIR—-USED FOR THE FIRST TIME ON JULY 27. 
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“TARGET FOR TO-NIGHT”—A THRILLING R.A.F. BOMBING RAID FILMED. 
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choir . ARGET for To-night,”’ 
elative which has been 
ilbert's made with the full co-opera- aa | 
186 ft., tion of the R.A.F., tells the et 
reatest story of an actual bombing . 
of just attack on Germany, and Bf 
et, or follows in detail the bomber 
simi- “F for Freddie,”’ one of a 
eter's, formation ordered to attack 
of the a special target, some 
176 ft, ‘‘ newly discovered oil tanks 
choir at Freihausen.”” The 
r than bomber finds its objective 


vault and drops its bombs, but 
West- is hit by Flak and limps 
back with one engine un- 
Bale sound, the wireless out of 
order, and the operator 
wounded. It reaches 
England only for fog to 
close down, and the final 
landing is made with the 
help of flares. ‘It is in 
the incidentals,”’ said ‘‘ The 
Times” on July 24, “* the 
markings on the _ black- 
board, for instance, an 
unexpected comment from 
the crew, that the film 
finds its strength. All 
through it realises the im- 
portance of understate- 
ment, . .. Here is a 
record set down in some- 
thing more than cinematic 
shorthand, and an inspiring 
record it is.” The film, 
which is produced by the 
Crown Film Unit, was 
presented on July 25 at 
the Gaumont Theatre, 
Haymarket, and the Empire, 
Leicester Square. 
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OPERATIONS ROOM, WITH ARMY AND NAVY LIAISON OFFICERS AND PLOTTERS, AND (CENTRE, FOREGROUND) AIR MARSHAL SIR RICHARD PEIRSE, 
C.-IN-C. OF THE BOMBER COMMAND, FACING WHOM, ON A HUGE BLACKBOARD (TOP, RIGHT) IS HIS ORDER OF BATTLE, WITH AIRCRAFT AVAILABLE. 


i THE PHOTOGRAPHIC INTERPRETATION OFFICE, WHERE PHOTOGRAPHS ARE INTERPRETED, THE SQUADRON COMMANDER, INTELLIGENCE OFFICER AND STATION COMMANDER 
AFTER BEING PARACHUTED AT BOMBER COMMAND SECRET HEADQUARTERS. | GIVING INSTRUCTIONS IN TURN TO THE CREW OF THE BOMBER, 
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THE DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF BRITISH SNAKES. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc 


I AM fortunate in living not more than about 
300 yards from Chobham Common, ‘and the 
other day a very welcome visitor told me that he 
often met, amid its gorse and heather, with snakes, 
concerning which he desired a little information. 
Were they, he asked, as dangerous as he had been 
told they were; or were some, at least, harmless ? 
I was able to assure him that there was no occasion 
for alarm, while urging that caution should be used 
in handling them. A specimen of about 3 ft. long— 
and there are records of specimens of 
over 6 ft.—will have no poison-fangs, 
and will thus be harmless. Neverthe- 
less, care must be taken in handling 
it. For this will be the grass-snake 
(Fig. 1), which, if roughly seized, may 
fling its coils round the hand and 
wrist and eject the most foul and 
evil-smelling contents of its intestine. 
Otherwise, as I have said, it is per- 
fectly harmless ; and though, according 
to the late Dr. Hans Gadow, of 
Cambridge—the greatest authority of 
his time on snakes and other reptiles— 
hissing and striking out furiously 
with its head, it never bites, not 
even when roughly handled. Yet 
captive specimens, as I know from 
my own experience, soon become very 
tame, and learn to distinguish between 
different people, even taking food 
from the hand, and crawling up the 
arm, coiling up contentedly ! 

The haunts of the grass-snake must 
always be within easy crawling 
distance to water, because its food 
consists of frogs and small fishes. I. 
Hence it is that it has become an 
admirable swimmer. Yet, curiously 
enough, young snakes easily drown. 
Last year a fairly big one cleared off 
all the young gold-fish and tadpoles 
from my small pond, remaining until the cupboard 
was bare! There was, and there may be still, a 
strange belief that the grass-snake sucked the milk 
of cows quietly ruminating at pasture! 


2. THE ONLY POISONOUS BRITISH SNAKE, 
TION: THE VIPER, 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


In the autumn it disappears to some warm and 
dry retreat underground, there to spend the winter. 
Pairing takes place during May and June, according 
to the weather. Eggs are laid from July to the end 
of August. They are soft-shelled, and stick together, 
and on hatching the young at first feed on insects 
and worms, but within a week or two are able to 
exchange this diet for young frogs. 

And now as to the viper, or adder (Fig. 2), which 
must indeed be approached with caution, for its 
mouth carries a very efficient pair of “‘ poison-fangs,”’ 
to be described presently. Unfortunately it does 
not bear the brand of Cain whereby all men may 
know it, though books on Natural History all tell 


GREY, WITH BLACK SPOTS AND NARROW CROSS-BANDS, 


Females are larger than the males, ranging in length from three to as much as 


long specimens are very rare. The grasssnake always lives within easy reach of water, as it feeds on 


AND EXTREMELY VARIABLE IN ITS COLORA- 3- 
OR ADDER (VIPERA BERUS), OF WHICH THE MALE SHOWN HERE 
MAY BE TAKEN AS REPRESENTING THE NORMAL PATTERN. 


Note the St. Andrew’s cross on the back of the head. This snake, which never exceeds three feet in 
length, produces living young. The poison fangs can be seen as soon as the mouth is opened. 


you that you may know it at once, when living—an 
important reservation—by the black, diamond-shaped 
pattern that runs down the back, as in Fig. 2. This 
pattern, in short, may serve on most occasions. But 
some specimens are entirely black; while in others 
the pattern may be but feebly marked, on a ground 
colour of grey, brown, or more of less distinctly 
reddish, variations which have come about by 
adjustments to match the prevailing tones of the 
neighbourhood in which they ‘are living. Having 





THE COMMON GRASS-SNAKE (TROPIDONODUS NATRIX), WHICH IS USUALLY OF AN OLIVE- 
A YELLOW BAND JUST BEHIND 


THE HEAD AFFORDING A GOOD DISTINGUISHING MARK. 


frogs and fishes. 


killed your snake by a blow on the head with a stick, 
identification is easy ; for the moment the mouth is 
opened—and very cautiously opened—a pair of 
curved fangs will be seen on each side of the roof 


of the mouth at the front end. When the mouth is 
opened they automatically come into view. So long 
as it is closed they fold down close to the palate. 
The effect of the poison, which is forced through 
a small slit at the end of the tooth, as it enters the 
wound is rarely fatal where the victim is in normal 
health, but the effect of the bite is to produce a 
burning pain followed by swelling, discoloration, 
vomiting, and cold, clammy perspiration, perhaps 
followed by coma. In from 12 to 24 hours, however, 
these symptoms usually pass off. In a few days, 
generally, recovery comes somewhat suddenly. If help is 
at hand a ligature should be applied above the wound, 
and a cross incision with a clean, sharp knife, or 


six feet, although such 


safety razor-blade should be made, and weak Condy’s 
fluid poured over it. Then a tight bandage should be 
bound round it. The ligature should be removed, and 
replaced, several times, to let the circulation return. 
After a few hours the worst will be over and complete 
recovery will soon follow. Let me add that, fortunately, 
a bite from an adder is an exceedingly rare event. 

Heaths and mixed woods are favourite haunts of 
the adder, which is fond of coiling up on a heap of 
stones to bask in the sun. Mice form their principal 
food. They are so rarely seen because 
they hunt by night. Unlike the grass- 
snake, they avoid water. 

After the winter sleep, which may 
last six months, when they crowd 
together in great numbers, entangled, 
they emerge in the spring, when pairing 
takes place. The young appear during 
July and August, not from eggs, for 
the creature is viviparous. This fact 
has lent support to the oft-repeated 
story that when danger threatens the 
mother opens her mouth to allow her 
offspring to crawl down it! A little 
more careful examination would show 
that these young, found in females 
just killed, were packed away, not in 
the guilet, or intestine, but the lower 
part of the abdomen where, in the 
grass-snake, the eggs would be found. 
But old beliefs die hard ! 

Finally, something must be said of a 
third species included in our list of native 
snakes. This is the smooth snake 
(Coronella austriaca) which must be 
counted a rare species, since it is found 
only in Surrey, Hampshire and Dorset- 
shire. I have never had the good fortune 
to find one on Chobham Common, but 
one or two of my friends have done so. 
Unfortunately for itself it bears a general 
resemblance to the viper, which, how- 
ever, is not very close, and therefore, it is not easy to see 
how the two could be mistaken. When closely examined 
all doubts are dispelled, for the eye has a round, instead of 
a vertical pupil, and conspicuously large scales cover 





THE SMOOTH SNAKE (CORONELLA), A RARE AND PERFECTLY HARMLESS SPECIES, 
FOUND ONLY IN SURREY, HAMPSHIRE AND DORSETSHIRE, BEING OFTEN MISTAKEN FOR 
THE VIPER, TO WHICH IT BEARS ONLY A SLIGHT RESEMBLANCE, 


It does not exceed two feet in length. 
the top of the head being covered with conspicuously large scales. 


The eye has a round pupil, not vertical like the viper, 
It feeds on lizards, with an 
occasional mouse. 


the top of the head. Its length does not exceed two feet. 
Its haunts are governed by the presence of lizards, 
which, with an occasional mouse, form its only food. 
It hunts late in the afternoon and evening, and kills 
its prey by the constriction of its coils. After the 
long winter sleep pairing takes place. No eggs follow 
this, for, as with the adder, it is viviparous, producing 
about six young at a birth. When caught by the 
hand it bites savagely, but this need occasion its 
captor no alarm, for its teeth are feeble. If it seizes 
a finger it may, perhaps, succeed in just breaking 
the skin. Even months of captivity will not break 
its spirit. If the numbers of species of our native 
snakes be few they are certainly very interesting. 
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MOVING LIKE A PHOSPHORESCENT GHOST BENEATH THE 


Among the denizens of the deep pride of place may well be given to the Whale 
Shark, one of which is seen being caught in the remarkable photograph above. 
These sea monsters attain a length of fifty feet or more and weigh several tons, so 
that their capture is nothing if not hazardous. Our picture was taken during an 
exploratory cruise of the “Zara,” a vessel used by the famous marine zoologist, 
Dr. Beebe. The “ Zara,"" specially equipped for tropical research, has been 
instrumental in securing much sensational data of zoologic interest, and our picture 
shows an incident during a cruise when the “ Zara’’ encountered a 42-foot Whale Shark, 





WATER—A CAPTURED WHALE SHARK BEFORE ITS ESCAPE. 


and harpooned it on the surface of the open sea off Cape San Lucas, 


Lower 
California. Below the surface of the water the giant beast looks like some 
phosphorescent ghost in a nightmare; its size may be gauged from the fact that the 
launch with the four men on board measures some 32 feet in length. The white 
line running from the Whale Shark is the line of the harpoon. Unlike most 
fishing stories, this one does not end in a glass case or a museum, since the ghostly 
Whale Shark, when tired of the harpoon, ridded himself of it by swimming quietly 
away! (By Courtesy of Mr. Wm. Beebe, Director, Tropical Research Dept., New York Zoological Society.) 
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Rotes for the Rovet-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 

















VERY reviewer must surely ask himself at times, in a 
fit of panic: Have I said this before? That is, if 
books make any impression on him. For if they do, the 
same writer, cropping up again after months or years, will 
produce the same effect—very naturally. And so the critic 
will repeat himself—very likely in the same words. For 
how can he remember what words he used before? It is a 
trying thing ; and the more exceptional the writer, the more 
it is bound to happen. 

Take, for instance, Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett. She is 
most striking and peculiar. She is repetitive: always the 
one subject, the one technique, the odd little story working 
round to where it began. And the old, oppressive, two- 
dimensional brilliance—thoroughly in contact with human 
nature, expert at skinning it alive, yet strangely helpless 
to make it live. One can say nothing really new of “ Parents 
and Children.” It is a conversation piece, as usual; and, 
as usual, about the Family. As usual, it is a non-stop 
coruscation of wit. And tae people are intended for 
individuals ; at least, their looks are carefully described. 
But they won’t stand out—they never do; they won’t 
become distinct, solid, unconfusable human beings. 
So we have to judge them by the author’s approval 
or disapproval. Roughly; the more they talk /tke her, 
the sounder they are. 

The “children” are of all ages—only babes in 
arms being excluded, since they can’t talk. (And 
her dramatis persone must all, in Dr. Johnson's 
phrase, “ add something to the conversation.”) She 
has, of course, great sympathy with fledglings, the 
special prey of Family Life. She accepts them on an 
equal footing with the grown-ups—only they feel 
things more; and the more expressive catch her 
style very young. As for the “ plot’’— well... . 
Their father has to make a journey to South 
America: they hear of his death: their mother 
is about to replace him: and, on the wedding 
eve. . , . Ought one to keep the secret3;? and, 
if so, why? It isn’t even meant to look probable. 
What counts, as always, is the bullying motif: the 
theme of tyranny, domestic tyranny, either well- 
intentioned—a demand for right feelings—or just 
oppression without disguise. The queer thing is that 
Miss Compton-Burnett seems to worship Family Life. 
She is for ever showing up its horrors, and yet she 
seems to regard it as the only life worth living, the 
state of states. Very odd. 

Her wit can hardly be described ; on the other 
hand, one might quote for pages. Here is one mot, 
which has become topical since it was written—on 
the futility of a large wardrobe— 

‘* People look themselves in whatever they wear,’ 
said Faith.”’ 

‘It is a good thing they don’t know that,’ said 
Hope. ‘ And I am not going to believe it.’” 

Isn’t that neat? isn’t it profoundly true? 
And would you think a writer of such _ per- 
ceptions could become tiresome? And _ yet, 
for want—not of feeling — but of solid 





INSIDE THE CAPACIOUS FUSELAGE OF THE “ LIBERATOR” 
WARMLY-CLAD PASSENGER LOOKS OUT DURING THE TRANS-ATLANTIC 
VOYAGE. THE CRAFT HAS A RANGE OF 3000 MILES. 


characters, of creative power (whatever that may be) 
Miss Compton-Burnett tires one out in the end. She is so 
good; why, oh why, is she not a great deal better, a 
complete artist ? 

There is no danger of repeating oneself (as yet) about 
Richard Gray. He is a discovery. ‘ Who is Richard 
Gray???” cries the jacket—though he does not seem to 
be anyone, except a new writer called Richard Gray. 
However, “ Salutation Inn” puts him on the map. From 
the first page, indeed with the first sentence, it gets a grip 
of one; it starts like a nightmare. Stories, we are told, 
should “ end badly from the beginning”; that’s true, of 
course, and I have never known a story which kept the rule 
more decisively. Yet what has happened on that first 
page? Nothing in any way remarkable, nothing sinister— 
an unknown man has walked into the bar of a village pub. 
An ordinary, rather seedy pub, full of the usual loafers. 
Yet nightmarish 
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It is Orton who trails the cloud of horror, go where he 
will. It soon appears that he is in flight—fleeing from some 
action of his own, some appalling moment, whose nature 
we may guess, but which is never fully explained. At 
any rate, Ilham with its lost glories, with its marsh and 
sand-dunes, is a full stop ; he has nowhere else to run. So 
he tries his luck at the Salutation. He tries to lose himself 
in drink, Jenny, and a new character. But you know at 
once that ‘ Mr. Crawley ”’ has reached the end ; this is the 
last chapter of his fate. And he knows it, too. With every 
moment of time, with every fresh and strange contact he 
makes in IJham, it becomes clearer. Yet along with his 
consciousness of doom, there is a frenzied clutching at life, 
a rebellion of the primal violence that has destroyed him. 
And yet, again, he is nearly mad with self-contempt, self- 
loathing ; he drinks to hide, even from himself—and the 
more he drinks, the more, inevitably, he reveals. There 
is no escape. 

Mr. Gray has a powerful theme, a great command of 
atmosphere, a soul of his own. But he has not yet arrived. 
He writes like a beginner ; this was meant for a better story, 





JUST ARRIVED FROM THE U.S.A.: A “LIBERATOR”? BOMBER 
WEIGHT IS TOO MUCH FOR THE RUN-WAY. THE TYRES ARE NOT 


THEY HAVE SUNK IN THE GROUND. 


Crossing the Atlantic in a four-engined “ Liberator” 
being delivered to the R.A.F. is an experience which 
seems to have been relished by Mr. Griffith Brewer, the 
septuagenarian President of the | Royal Aeronautical 
Society. Describing the voyage in “Flight,” Mr. Brewer 
tells in detail the story of his air journey from Montreal 
to the United Kingdom: the whirring scream of the 
retractable under-carriage mechanism as the machine 
was air-borne; the snug safety of the interior of the 
ae: the falling temperature as the “ Liberator” 
climbed starwards at nightfall. “1 did not want to 
sleep,” writes Mr. Brewer, “I hated to miss any of 
that night’s experience. Sitting on the floor step I 
kept warm and comfortable, but with full confidence 
in the aircraft personnel. My mind was so completely 
relieved of care that 1 could not keep awake. . . 
In the dawn the “Liberator” landed—and another 
bomber was added to the strength of the R.A.F. 


more inevitable, more tragic, than it turned 
out. And it was aiming at a better style. 
But despite the flaws of construction and 
some painful blunders of language it should 
be read. 

“ Velveteen Jacket ” is a “ nice book ”—an 
exceptionally nice one. Does that sound 
patronising ? I must confess I adore “ nice 
books,” and find them very rare indeed. But 
Miss Mack’s, though not at all over-sweetened, 


Two have a South American background ; the third, though 
partly English, attains its climax in South America. First, 
the drama of a “ misfit’’—a young, attractive, innocent 
creature, brought up in the Latin way to think of nothing 
but men, to cast her eyes down in their presence, and to 
marry one of them “ by arrangement.”” She would be all 
right if left alone. But her English governess tries to give 
her wholesome English ideas—and between one world and 
the other she crashes horribly. Then the story of Teresa, 
the Irish slave—half-daughter of the household, half- 
Cinderella. This is pure romance. Finally, another misfit : 
a wild, brilliant, embittered egoist, sprung from squalor 
and dissension, adoring beauty, fatally attracted to the 
good—and born to wreck lives. 

The three tales have nothing much in common, except 
their charm—not even setting, for Miss Irvine knows her 
ground well enough to vary it every time. She writes 
most appealingly. 

Mr. Rupert Downing’s ‘‘ God Pardon Us”’ is a spirited 
erotic foursome on the Céte d’Azur. Or one might call it 
an eightsome; for an elderly couple and a boy and girl 

revolve gaily round the main plot. Two Mr. 

Johnsons (unconnected) are inclined to change 

wives—and from the title you may guess what 

comes of it. There is enough wit to carry off the 
farce, and just enough sentiment to sustain the 
interest. A tonic for a dull hour. 

Mr. John Collier has talent to burn. He may 
not be your cup of tea (he’s not mine), but even 
if you think him rather false, or rather cheap, 
you can’t deny his gusto and brilliance. In this 
new book, “ Presenting Moonshine,” anything 
goes. One story may be almost like life; the 
next will feature the Devil, or a gorilla turned 
novelist. The tone is satirical-macabre. But there 
is great variety. And what accomplishment ! 
What neatness of hand! 

This is a rare month for thrillers. First, a new 
Poirot—always an event. Why does Mrs. Christie 
stand so alone? Well, to begin with, she “ has 

* the knack’’—whatever that is; and, perhaps 
because of it, she never strains at the leash. Her 
rivals have a way of yearning towards “ straight” 
fiction; she, a thorough artist, never frets at her 
narrow room. Here we have a seaside murder, 
an exclusive holiday murder. With the guilty 
person right in one’s eye, and yet—how does she 
do it ?—invisible. “ Evil Under the Sun” ranks 
just below her best. 

Mr. Michael Innes is of those who strain at 
the leash. This time he has gone for thrills, 
rather than detection; “Appleby On Ararat” 
is a strange kind of war story. A liner sunk 
“by enemy action”: a few survivors, among 
them Appleby of the C.I.D.: a “ desert”’ island, 
and then—a flood of savages, and colonists, and 


WHOSE all sorts. One transformation scene after another. 
SOFT— It is all exciting and brilliant, and has the intelli 


gence you expect. 





A is sweet all through. It is the story of a little THE NAVIGATOR BUSY PLOTTING THE “ LIBERATOR’S”’ COURSE, 


succeed his father in office. The old Squire 
is a tartar, but Master Johnny will be a pleasure to serve. 
And the Lees have always served the Norths, from 
father to son. 

Daniel, however, breaks the chain. He falls in love 
with a gypsy, gets into bad trouble—and reappears at 
length as an outcast and an ex-convict. This part of the 
story has a Robinson Crusoe charm. For he starts life 
again with nothing but his two hands: he builds himself a 
nest in a tree, Moves into a deserted cottage, gradually 
improves its comforts—all quite alone, for he is ashamed to 
be seen or guessed at by those who knew him. Then very 
gradually, after years, he finds his way back. ‘ Master 
Johnny ” rediscovers him ; Master Johnny’s children think 
him a hero. The end of life is as sweet and pleasant as the 
beginning. A lovely, quiet tale, full of the real country, 
of human kindness, and the mellow passing of time. 

There are three stories in ‘‘ Angelic Romance”; one 
might describe them all, though very loosely, as love-stories. 


boy, son of the Hall gamekeeper, growing up = As 


HIGH ABOVE THE ATLANTIC WASTE ANOTHER AMERICAN 
through a strenuous but happy childhood to BOMBER ROARS EASTWARD TO ADD TO THE MIGHT OF THE R.A.F, 


“Murder Out of Turn,” by Frances and Richard 
Lockridge, is American, and good reading. A tale of crime 
at a summer camp. Featuring the Norths, if you have 
met them before. x, 3; 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 

Parents and Children. By Ivy Compton-Burnett. (Gollancs ; 8s. 6d.) 
Salutation Inn. By Richard Gray. (Michael Joseph; 8s.) 
Velveteen Jacket. By Marjorie Mack. (Faber and Faber ; 7s. 6d.) 
Angelic Romance. By Helen Douglas Irvine. (Longmans ; 7s. 6d.) 
God Pardon Us. By Rupert Downing. (Frederick Muller; 7s. 6d.) 
P. ting M hi By John Collier. (Macmillan ; 8s. 6d.) 
Evil Under the Sun. By Agatha Christie. (Collins ; 7s. 6d.) 
Appleby On Ararat. By Michael Innes. (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.) 
Murder Out of Turn. By Frances and Richard Lockridge. (Michael 

Joseph; 7s. 6d.) 
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Summit Shirts are easy fitting and superbly tailored. Their colours 
are fast-dyed and woven into the material. These qualities—em- 
phasised by the restriction of rationing—combine to make the life 
of a Summit Shirt long and radiant. Still two collars with every shirt 


and three sleeve lengths to every collar size— 


For the best shirts your coupons can buy 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, 
Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Sheffield, Southampton. 
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Same man, 


different clothes 


a 


As we have not enough tins to pack all the <= 
Four Square tobacco you smoke, some of it is being put into 
these packets. But you needn’t worry. Four Square is the 
same. whether it’s in a packet or a tin— pure tobacco with 
no aftificial flavouring. 
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Regiment raised in 1759 by Col. Burgoyne. George Il & OR A 9 
named it Queen’s Light Dragoons in 1766. Became Lancers bas F 
in 1815 and known as 16th (Queen's) Light Dragoons. Was © Sd 
the first lancer regiment to serve in India (1822) and the y x9) 


first British lancers to use the lance in action. 


Although many lancer regiments have since earned 
undying glory, nothing can rob the Il6th Queen's of the 
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GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


-RUM-FIZZ 


PLEASE 


was first for quality and value in Queen Victoria's G y 
day. It has retained this pre-eminence through & 
complete control of the sources of supply and | EScorci wuiskvl 


Macdemalbel F Mas Lb | 


| 










4 strict supervision of all processes of blending and tentens ieee sconiil 
; maturing, and is the product of Scotland's largest 





independent distillers. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH; also GLASGOW and LONDON 











| 

Premises may perish and records go up in smoke, but nothing can erase your good | 
“ BERMALINE ’’ BREAD name if it is kept safe in the public mind through consistent announcements in the 
: advertisement pages of 

is Wheatmeal heavily reinforced with * Bermaline” : a3 : 
pure Extract of Barley Malt. Most nourishing 
pore Extract of Barley Malt. Most nourishing THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS | 
Glasgow, S.W.1 Space is rationed—ask your advertising counsel 


THE LONG DRINK | 
THAT SATISFIES 





























; MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS 
: SS Sewing the Sewices 
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